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FRIENDS INTELLIGENCER 





ANTED.—AN INTELLIGENT, WORKING 
housekeeper in family of three adults in the conutry; 
near Plainfield, N. J. Address X. Y. Z., this Office. 





WANTED.—COUNTRY BOARDERS; LARGE 
house, conveniences, country surroundings, good 
table, thirty minutes from Reading Terminal, eight min- 
utes walk from depot, convenient to Friends’ Meeting. 
References exchanged. Address Box 332, Ambler, Pa. 


WANTED. —MAN AND WIFE OF EXPER- 

ience, to take charge of a public dinning-room, 
thoroughly competent to manage and run it successfully. 
Friends preferred. Address 140, this Office. 


ANTED.—BY YOUNG LADY, REFINED 
and cultured, Yam as companion or managing 
housekeeper. Would not object to travelling. Refer- 
ences furnished. Address L. M. S., Box 84, Salem, Va. 





ANTED.—A YOUNG MAN OF GOOD CHAR- 

acter and habits for confidential office position 

with manufacturing concern in West Philadelphia. 
Address No. 139, this Office. 

ANTED.—A FEW BOARDERS IN FRIENDS’ 


family. High location, on banks of the Rancocas 
River. Address T. B. ENGLE, Bougher, N. J. 





BOARDING.—WALLACE ST., 1619, DESIRA- 
ble second story front room ; also pleasant room on 
fourth | floor; excellent board; table board. 





panes DESIRING TO VISIT WASHINGTON 

be accommodated with rooms and board in a 
Friends’ family. One block from street cars ing 
railroad stations, Capitol, and public buildings. Terms, 
$t.50 a day. A FRIEND, 1626 Nineteenth 
Street, N. -» Washington, D.C. 





ERMANENT AND TRANSIENT BOARDERS 
desired in a Friends’ family ir eee Terms 





r $0.8 day. Address SARA R. MATTHEWS and 
ISTE » 1980 H St., N.W - Wasliington, D. Cc. 
TO ‘LET. 


Furnished house for the summer at Quaker Street, 
New York, on the D and H road ¥ of mile from station, 
4 of mile from store, Post Office, and Friends’ Meet- 
ing. Rooms large and airy. Bath-room, carriage- 
house and stables, ice house, large iawn. Address Mary 
J Hoag, Quaker a. . 





You ng Friends’ Review. 


Published by the 
New York Young Friends’ Association. 


Now in its Fifteenth Year. 


HENRY W. WILBUR, Epiror, 
19 West Fourteenth Street, New York City. 
H. M. HAVILAND, Busrness Eprror, 
19 Whitehall Street, New York City. 





Monthly, 75 cents per annum. 25 cents for six 
months’ trial. 





SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. 


SAMUEL DUTCHER 
Ladies’ Fine Shoes 


Hand Sewed. 
On hand or to order. 


No. 45 North! Thirteenth Street. 








AND JOURNAL. 
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The Dolphin ‘Inn, 


North Beach Haven, N. J. 
A first-class Hotel at moderate rates, 
100 yards from the ocean, and 400 
yards from the bay. Reference from 
Friends given. For terms address 


H. C. HEWITT, Prop. 





NEW ARBORTON, 
Ocean Grove, New Jersey. 
Kept by Friends. Nicely located one-half block from 
the sea, near hot and cold sea-water baths. 
For particualrs, address, 
HANNAH BORTON, 
7 Sea View Avenue, Ocean Grove, N. J. 


THE AQUARILLE, OPEN ALL THE YEAR 
Oczan Enp oF ee Ave. 
Atlantic Cit a; 
Enlarged, remodelled, steam ston lectric bells, heated 
sup parlor, home-like and comfortable. 
M. E. and H. M. HUMPTON. 





‘THE HOWARD,; 


Ocean Env or Tennessee Ave. 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
First-class, heated throughout, home-like. 
Send for terms and booklet. M. SCHNEIDER. 


‘THE PENNHURST, 
Micuican Avenues, Atlantic City, N. J. 


Second house from Beach. Open the pale year. 
Elevator to street level. JAMES HOOD. 





Booxiet Marten. 


OPPOSITE THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


Great Russell St., London. 

This commodious (Temperance ) Hotel will meet 
the requirements of those who desire at mod- 
erate charges, all the conveniences and advan 
tages of the larger modern licensed hotels. 

Passenger Lift. Electric Light in all Rooms. 
Bath Rooms on every floor. Spacious Dining, 
Drawing, Writing, Reading, and Smoking 
Rooms. All floors fireproof. Perfect sanita- 
tion. Night Porter. Telephone. 

Terms, $2 to J2.50 per day, including Room 
Attendance. Tabled'hote Breakfast and Dinner 
Full Tariff and Testimonials on application. 


Telegraphic Address; , J. TRUSLOVE, Proprietor. 


THE ANNUAL MEETING 


of the contributors of the Home for Aged and Infirm Col- 
ored Persons will be held at the Home, Belmont and Gir- 
ard Avenues, West Philadelphia, on June 14th, at 3 p.m. 
All interested friends are invited. The report of the 
Board of Managers and the Treasurer etc will be read. 
A number of noted speakers will address the meeting. 
THOS. H. McCOLLIN, Secretary. 


Young Friends’ Association. 


The monthly meeting of the Association will 
be held in the Auditorium of Young Friends’ 
Association Building, Fifteenth and Cherry 
Streets, on Second-day evening, Sixth month 
gth, 1900, at 8 o'clock. 


PROGRAM. 


A Talk about Some Friends and Meeting Houses 


in Philadelphia (illustrated) by 
JosePpH M. TRUMAN, JR. 


EMMA FELL Paxson, Secretary. 


Dimien ce 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


WM. W. BIRDSALL, President. 





Under care of Friends. Send for Catalogue. 


Friends’ Central School, 
FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadelphia; 
furnishes a ieee. guarded education, and pre- 
pares for college. 


JOSEPH S. WALTON, } p,. :447 
ANNA W. SPEAKMAN, f /7#*<ifads. 


Circulars on application. 


George School, 
NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 
Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 


Course of study extended and thorough, preparing 
students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 


GEORGE L. MARIS, Principal, 
George School, Penna. 


SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


(Formerly SwARTHMORE GRAMMAR SCHOOL. ) 





New stone buildings; cottage plan ; light, heat, venti- 
ation, and drainage the best; combined advantages of 
individual attention and class enthusiasm. 

For circulars address 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principai, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


Abington Friends’ School, 


For Boarpinc AND Day Purtts or Botn Sexgs 
Near Jenkintown, Penna., 10 miles from Philadelphia 


Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. Liberal 
course of study. Students prepared for college or busi- 
ness. The home-like surroundings make it especially 
attractive to boarding pupils. Students admitted when- 
ever there are vacancies. Send for circulars to 


es M. DOWNING, M.S., Principal, 
Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


Chalten. Hills School, 


Wyncote, Penna. 


For girls and boys. For circulars, address, 
ANNIE HEACOCK, Principal. 


Friends’ ‘Academy, 
LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 
A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
ander the care of Friends. Thorough instruction to fit 
for business or to enter college. 
Terms are moderate by reason of endowment. 
For particulars address, 


FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, Locust —— N.Y 


Chandon Mountain ‘Inatitite, 


A Frienps’ BoarpinG SCHOOL FoR 
Boys anv GiRLs. 


The building is modern, and the location is the hill 
sountry thirty-two miles north of New York City. 
For Circulars, address 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
happaqua, New York, 
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PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 
Friends’ Intelligencer Association, 
(LIMITED.) 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 PER ANNUM. 


To subscribers residing west of the Mississippi river 
a discount of one-fourth from this rate, making the price 
$1.50 per annum. 

To those who get up and forward ‘‘ Clubs” we will 
give one extra copy, free, for each ten subscribers. 

Single copies, 5 cents. 


SuBSCRIPTIONS MAY BEGIN AT ANY TIME. 

WHEN IT IS DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE MUST BE 
Given. WeEpo Not “‘sTOP’’ PAPERS EXCEPT UPON 
ORDER OF SUBSCRIBER. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—For transient advertise 
ments, 5 cents per line, one time ; 4% cents per line each 
nsertion, five times. For longer insertion reduced rates 
which will be furnished upon application. 

No advertisement inserted for less than twenty cents. 


OFFICES: Y. F. A. BUILDING, 
, Philadelphia. 
*,* Te_erHone No. 36-68. 


N. W. Corner Fifteenth and Cherry Sts. 
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Richards & Shourds, Jobbing attended to 
CarRPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND CONTRACTORS. 
1125 Spring St. (first street above Race), Philad’a., Pa 

hompson Shourds, 2212 Wallace Street. 
Charles W. Richards, 1220 Angle St., Tioga. 


CHARLES BURTON, 
Practical House and Sign Painter, 


Office, 907 N. Thirteenth Street, 
alien 1714 Woodstock Street, | Philadelphua, Pa 


JOSEPH + ‘FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
{623 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 
| Ambler, Montgomery Co., re. 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 


OFFICES: 





325 Swepe Street, Norristown, Penna. 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 
Practicing in Montgomery and Paiaddphia counties 
REMOVED. 
Lizziz J. LAMBERT, Millinery, 


Successor to E. SHOEMAKER 
To 1020 GREEN ‘STREET. 
6 Spring Garden St., 
CAROLINE RAU, 7 Phisdciphis. 
Plain Millinery 


MEDIUM FELTS AND STRAW BONNETS. 


Morgan Bunting Arthur Shrigley 
BUNTING and SHRIGLEY 


ARCHITECTS 
Fifteenth and Cherry Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


GEORGE B. COCK, 
STENOGRAPHER, 


14S. Broap Street, Pura 
Telephone 1-42-25 D. ‘ 





‘¢‘Swarthmore Scenes.’’ 


A collection of twenty-five half-tone views of Swarth- 
more College and its environments, with an introductory 
poem by J. Russell Hayes. Attractively bound in green 
or garnet covers. Price 50 cents, postpaid to any address. 

R. PETERS, Jr., Swarthmore College, Pa. 


H.C BODEN & CO... 


| 


S. BE. Cor. Walnut and 13th Sts. 


OPTICIANS | 


Special attention paid to making and adjusting glasses | 
trom Oculists’ prescriptions. 


HE BLICKENSDERFER 


TYPE-WRITER 
No. 5,$40. No. 7, $50. 


Neatwess, Speen, 
Simpuicity. 


ELIZABETH LLOYD, Agent, 
DARBY, PENNA. 


CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, 


Undertaker 
and Embalmer, 
1728 GIRARD AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA. 
Telephone 2-29-38-D. | 
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1 DO ALL KINDS OF 


Truth in Four Chapters. 
1. 


7, is no value to the Advertiser com. 

parable with that given him by the clean 
honest, small-page, completely-read Weekly or 
Monthly. One thousand copies of this are worth 
to him five, or even ten, thousand copies of poor. 
paper, ill-printed, inky, glanced-over-and-thrown. 
aside daily chronicles of crime, and sinks of 
sensation. 

II. 


If an advertiser can get twenty good Weeklies 
or Monthlies to make him a list with 100,000 
circulation, he has value several times as great as 
if he used ordinary dailies of that aggregate cir. 
culation, and he is abundantly repaid for any 
extra trouble in making up his list. He can 
afford to pay for it two cents, or even more, per 
line per thousand, better than he can pay the 
ordinary dailies one cent per line, per thousand, 
—provided, of course, the articles he advertises 
have real value. 

Il. 


For local trade, the daily papers of cities and 
towns are natural and appropriate mediums. 
Nobody questions it. But for all articles of 
general sale, whose life is in the interested atten. 
tion and confidence of the general public,—arti- 
cles which need to be brought before the eye of 
good buyers, and kept there,—the weeklies and 
the monthlies are the mediums of value, for it is 
they that are looked at carefully, intelligently, 
and respectfully, in the homes of the people. 
These are not ‘‘left on the train,” nor used for 
kindling. They are read, they are saved, they 
are “passed on.” Every copy counts, because 
every copy is read. The percentage of waste in 


| them is as | to 10 in perishable publications. 


iv. 


As time passes, these facts are more and more 
perceived. The good Weekly is gaining ground. 
The Monthlies are multiplying, and never carried 
more high-class advertising than now. People 
tire of enormous daily sheets, filled with transi- 
tory matter, and are confused by the mass of 
advertisements. They appreciate having the 
truth once a week, rather than seven different 
versions of it, seven times a week, and they look 
with pleasure over a compact and well-arranged 
group of moderate-size business announcements. 

There will, therefore, be an increasing number 
of readers of Weekly Journals. They will read 
with intelligence, with discrimination. They will 
observe the advertisements. An advertisement 
entitled to their confidence will secure their trade. 


First month, 1goo. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC WORK 


For Amateurs. Developing plates or films, any size; printing on any kind of paper; bromide enlargements 


from any size negatives; lantern slides from negatives or photographs. 


business and can guarantee satisfaction. 


lection is exceedingly interesting and rare. 


Call or send for my booklet, ‘‘ Historic Landmarks of Philadelphia.”’ 


postage paid. 


Bring your work here and be sure of good results. 
others are invited to call and examine my stock of photographs of Friends’ meeting-bouses, etc. 


I give my personal attention to all 
Friends and 
The col- 


Price, 25 cents, 


It contains 25 reproductions of photographs of interesting places in Philad’a. 


E. M. THURBER, 1221 Arch Street. 
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Established 1844. 
The Journal, 1873. 


FRIENDLY THOUGHTS FOR iIgoo. 
XXII. 

THE dominion of Mammon can be successfully en- 
countered in this age, as other forms of evil have been in 
previous ages, by the uprising of religious and moral 
forces, more powerful than gain and greed. 

JosHuA ROWNTREE. 


From an article on the Press in ‘‘ Present Day Papers,’’ 
for Fourth month. 


SMALL MEETINGS. 


The subject above has recently been earnestly discussed by several 
writers in the London /riend. One of the letters was contributed by 
Caroline E. Stephen (author of ‘* Quaker Strongholds ” ), formerly of 
London, now residing at Cambridge. 


To the editor of the Friend: One of your corres- 
pondents recently spoke of a small meeting usually 
held in silence as “‘ starving,’ and made an appeal for 
the crumbs which fall from the tables of richer meet- 
ings. This identification of words with spiritual food, 
though perhaps rarely so distinctly made, seems to be 
grievously prevalent amongst us, whose predecessors 
in the faith strove so valiantly to “bring us off from 
words.” Not that our early leaders ever, so far as I 
know, preached that ‘silence was golden.” It was 
certainly from no preference for silent meetings, and 
from no lack of the gift of eloquence in themselves, 
that they inveighed against the hunger for words, but 
rather because they knew, as we may all know, that 
the gift of God is indeed an unspeakable gift, that the 
shining into our hearts of the light of the glory of 
God is still “‘in the face of Jesus Christ,’ and that it 
is this which makes the utterance of words or no 
words a matter of no more account than the flitting 
of light clouds between us and the sun. We all 
know that when lighted up by that glory the cloudlets 
may glow with ever-varying loveliness; indeed, I 
willingly acknowledge that a long succession of cloud- 
less sunsets may be a trial to the outward eye, and I 
can well believe that in meetings usually held in un- 
broken silence a natural desire may be felt for occa- 
sional words. But is there not great risk of our 
forgetting that the object of our meeting together is 
not that we may teach or be taught by one another, 
but that we may unitedly watch for the Divine teach- 
ing, which alone can never fail, and which is most 
deeply felt in the stillness ? 

The early Friends used to announce that after the 
long night of the apostacy, the Lord was come to 
teach his people himself. Our modern habits of 
thought tend, I believe rightly, to make us shrink 
from expressions attributing anything like a “new 
departure’’ to the Most High, whose unchangeable- 
ness we are learning more fully to recognize. But 
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may we not so far discern the signs of the times, and 
of human development, as to acknowledge that the 
world is once more being prepared, by much that has 
seemed to shake, or that has actually shaken, our 
creeds if not our faith, for a new high tide of openness 
to the Divine teaching, and to that, in its directness, 
alone? Would it not be grievous if, just when the 
outer world is wearying of mere words and of human 
claims to teach or to mould religious feeling, the one 
Christian body which has dared to aim in all its 
worship at that which is beyond words should allow 
itself to sink into dependence upon them and upon 
human teaching ? 

I believe that the remedy for all our difficulties 
about human ministry lies in looking beyond it, to 
the one “‘ free Teacher,” who alone can “speak to 
our condition” ; in remembering that our “‘ meetings 
for worship ’’ are not meetings for hearing sermons, 
but meetings for unitedly ‘“ watching unto prayer.”’ 
If we steadily kept before our minds our supreme 
need of entering together into the immediate presence 
of our Maker, we should surely be delivered from all 
anxiety as to words—let these, ‘‘ as Heaven shall bid 
them come and go,’—the stillness we seek does not 
depend either on words or on silence. In their sub- 
ordinate place human utterances may be deeply 
precious and helpful, even (perhaps especially) the 
simplest. But may we ever be preserved from that 
dependence on them which converts them into poison 
by putting them into the place—the innermost cham- 
ber of the heart—reserved for actual communion with 
‘‘our Father, which seeth in secret.” If to enter 
into this place of inward prayer were fully recognized 
as the object of our gathering together, there would 
be a great awe upon speakers and hearers ; and it 
would be felt to be no light thing to offer words 
which, if they do not help, must hinder the approach 
of each spirit to the Father of spirits. 

CAROLINE E. STEPHEN. 

The Porch, Cambridge. 


PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEETING, IN 
1827 AND 1goo. 
Tue number of Friends in Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing, in 1827, before the rupture, was about 26,500. 
There were then eleven quarterly meetings, as follows : 

(1) Philadelphia, (2) Abington, (3) Bucks, (4) 
Concord, (5) Caln, (6) Western, (7) Southern, (8) 
Burlington, (9) Haddonfield, (10) Salem, (11) Shrews- 
bury and Rahway. 

The number of Friends of the two bodies, as 
they became after separation, was stated by Halliday 
Jackson, a Green Street Friend, and by Thomas Evans, 
an Arch Street Friend. The latter, however, only 
made returns for six quarterly meetings—Philadel- 
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phia, Caln, Sidtienie. Haddonfield, ceteet “ 
Shrewsbury and Rahway. The estimates made by 
Halliday Jackson and Thomas Evans are shown in 
the following table : 


F RIENDS’ 


Arch Street 
Friends 


Green Street 


, vriends 
Quarterly Meetings. shies 


AOE ae ie eee Oo i Fao 
Philadelphia, 
Abington, 
Bucks, 
Concord, 
Caln, 
Western, 
Southern, 
Burlington, 1,049 
Haddonfield, ae 821 
ae || 1,238 
Shrewsbury and Rahway, . : ! —* 


On 


2,643 
321 
489 
788 
557 
454 


2,077 3+317 


NNN WN 


OU OOD 


N 
t 

*] 
an 


N™NW vs 


= Ww =O 


702 


952 


501 ees 
1,188 
1,097 
454 
233 


800 
789 
298 

175 


937 
644 
1,149 
= 


Halliday Jackson ales repered 4 a eid of 
‘“neutral’’ or “undecided” persons, as follows : 
Philadelphia 14, Abington 3, Bucks 16, Concord 75, 
Western 70, Caln 175, Haddonfield 76; total 429. 

Thomas Evans did not report any such neutral or 
undecided, except in Haddonfield, 47, and Shrews- 
bury and Rahway, 41. 

Presuming that Thomas Evans did not dispute 
Halliday Jackson’s enumeration in the five quarterly 
meetings left blank above—as he gave no different 
figures—it may be safe, probably, to divide the differ- 
ences between the two estimates in the other six 
quarterly meetings, and to assign to the several quar- 
terly mectings their shares of Halliday Jackson's 
429 undecided, making the division in the ratio of 2 
to Green Street and 1 to Arch Street, that being very 
nearly the relative numbers of the two bodies. This 
would make the respective numbers in Philadelphia 


Yearly Meeting, in 1827, after the separation, as 
follows : 





Quarterly Meetings. Green Street.| Arch Street. 


Philadelphia, 
Abington, . . 
Bucks, 
Concord, 
Western, 
Caln, 
Southern, 
Burlington, 
Haddonfield, 
Salem, brig 
Shrewsbury and Rahway, 


2,385 2,935 
2,831 22 
2,842 494 
2,623 813 
2,342 478 

927 813 

501 30 


993 994 
782 


1,193 
695 


18,114 


Since 1827 several changes have occurred in the 
constituent bodies composing the two yearly meetings. 
In the Race Street body Shrewsbury and Rahway 
quarter has been detached from Philadelphia and 
joined to New York Yearly Meeting, (except King- 
wood Monthly Meeting, which is said to have had 65 
Green Street members ; this was attached to Bucks 
Quarter); and Fishing Creek Half-Year Meeting, 
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ieee eaten in 1827 bhi to “Philadelphia 
Quarter, has been established. In the Arch Street 
body, Southern Quarter has been laid down, and 
Bucks Quarter and Shrewsbury and Rahway Quarter 
have both been attached to Burlington Quarter. 
There are thus eleven subordinate meetings in our 
yearly meeting, and eight in that of Arch Street. 

In comparing the number of Friends in our body 
now, with the number in 1827, those in Shrewsbury 
Quarter at the separation (except Kingwood) must be 
subtracted. The comparison would be : 

Friends adhering, 1827, to Green (now : 
Race) Street, . 18,114 


Less Shrewsbury and Rahway, with King. 
wood subtracted, . 





630 


17,484 


Number reported, 1900, . 11,586 


Decrease since 1827, . 
Or nearly 34 per cent. 
The comparison in the Arch Street 
be as follows : 


Friends adhering, 1827, to Arch Street, 
Number reported, 1900, . 


- 5,898 
body would 


. 8,423 
- 4,516 


Decrease since 1827, . . - 3,907 


Or over 46 per cent. 

The changes in the several quarterly meetings 
may be shown further, by a comparison of the re- 
turns for 1827, as made up above, with those now 
collected by each yearly meeting, and recently re- 


1 


A Arch Street. 


Quarterly Mectings 


1827 | 1900 


Philadelphia, 
Abington, 

Bucks, . 

Concord, . . 
Calin, 813 
Western, Erbe teri | 478) 
Sa a eee | 30 | 
Burlington, 546 || 1,198 | 
Haddonfield, alton. Ae ne 740 || 964 | 
DL 69 ws Owe 942|| 376| 


2,935 
322 | 
494 | 
813 | 


| 1,335 
564 
120 

, 782 
203 
423 
426 
697 

86 


Nores.—In the above, Race Street body, Fishing Creek 
(249) has been added to Philadelphia for 1900, as Fishing 
Creek belonged to Philadelphia in 1827 ; andthe 65 members 
of Kingwood (now Quakertown) Monthly Meeting, in 1827, 
have been added to Bucks Quarter, 1827. 

In the Arch Street body: Burlington, 1827, has added to 
it the members which there then were in Shrewsbury and 
Rahway (204), as that quarter is now, Igoo, included in 
Burlington ; Bucks Quarter, however, though added now to 
Burlington, is given separately, as the returns collected by 
Arch Street Friends, 1900, show it as Falls Monthly Meeting. 

It may also be noted that in the Race Street body Frank- 
ford Monthly Meeting has been transferred to Philadelphia 
Quarter, from Abington, since 1827. 


It is in knowledge as it is in plants. If you 
mean to use the plant, it is no matter for the roots; 


if you mean it to grow, it is safer to rest upon roots 
than slips.—Bacon. 
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WORTHY FRIENDS OF THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. 


BENJAMIN HALLOWELL. 
( Continued from Fourth month igth.) 


AFTER the sale of the school property at Alexandria, 
in 1858, Benjamin Hallowell continued his home in 
that city for two years. For one year, 1859-60, he 
served as president of the Maryland Agricultural 
College. Of his ideas as to education in such a col- 
lege, he says: 

‘I had desired -for over thirty years to be con- 
nected with an educational establishment in which 
the muscles would be trained simultaneously with the 
intellect, in the various mechanical industries, and 
agricultural and horticultural pursuits, — budding, 
grafting, and training fruit trees, vines, and shrubbery, 
the propagation of flowers, etc.,—on which employ- 
ment the vast amount of waste energies that I had 
witnessed among boys, especially, which were the 
occasion of nearly all the rudeness and disorder, 
might be advan- 
tageously and 
pleasantly em- 
ployed under 
skilled direction. 

‘“‘ Indeed, my 
ideal of an edu- 
cational e sta b- 
lishment was a 
combination 
—may I call it? 

— ofthese differ- 
ent branches 
that I have men- 


tioned, together 
with an educa- 
tion that would 


commenge 

under skilled 

and enthusiastic 
instructors in 

Natural History 

as soon as the 

student would 

set foot from the door-step. 
pebble is that? Whatbird? Itshabits? Is it per- 
manent or migratory? If the latter, at what season 
does it appear and leave ? What insect ? (with similar 
additions). What plant, shrub, flower, tree? and 
so on with everything that comes into sight, as far 
as they go, the range getting wider and wider every 
day, and then, when anything new would occur, or 
be presented to them, it would be certain to be noticed 
and receive that attention that would soon class it 
among known objects.” 

‘Possibly a Utopian theory,” he adds to this 
outline, and yet it is very probable that much that he 
suggests will ultimately be embodied in the best 
education. It would require excellent teachers, small 
classes, and much individual instruction. 

In 1860, it was decided that the home should 
again be permanently fixed at ‘‘ Rockland,” and the 
house in Alexandria was given up. Two places of 
residence had been found inconvenient. ‘It was of 


** ROCKLAND,”’ 


What kind of stone or 





NEAR SANDY SPRING, 
Where Benjamin Hallowell resided, from 1860 to his decease in 1877. 


frequent occurrence, that, when in the country, I 
would want a book, paper, or something that was in 
town, and when in town I would need a paper, book, 
etc., that was in the country. So I became convinced 
of the correctness of the conclusion at which John 
Quincy Adams arrived, and to which he referred in 
a lecture he delivered at our Lyceum in Alexandria. 
‘Man’s nature requires,’ said he, ‘in order for him to 
fill his true sphere and be happy, three things: one 
fixed home, one wedded wife, and a belief in one 
God.’”’ 

The removal to “ Rockland’’ was therefore made 
in the summer of 1860. In the spring of that year 
he and his wife, with two companions, made a visit to 
Nicholas and Margaret Brown, at Pickering, in Can- 
ada. (Margaret, before her marriage, was Margaret 
Judge, who had been teacher in the school at Fair 
Hill.) It was a “delightful journey,’ Benjamin 
records. 

It was a happy circumstance, he says, that they 
left Alexandria 
in 1860. Only 
afew months 
later,in the 
spring of 1861, 
the Civil War 
broke out. “I 
would not tien,” 
he says, ‘“ have 
gone away and 
left my friends 
there, nor — on 
the other hand 
—would I have 
been involved 
in and obliged 
to witness the 
incidents that 
occurred there 
for any consid- 
eration.” He 
greatly pre- 
ferred a country 
life. ‘I never 
had one feeling in sympathy with a city. Our situation 
in Alexandria was a favorable one, because our resi- 
dence opened to the country on the northwest, but, 
still like Cowper, in regard to the country— 


*r n a 
Age 
e me Pa 


MARYLAND. 


‘I never framed a wish or formed a plan, 
That promised me with hopes of earthly bliss, 
But there | laid the scene."’ 

The Civil War was a time of trial. ‘In the year 
1860,” Benjamin says, ‘seeing that a great sectional 
strife was approaching in which my former students, 
who felt to me almost like my own children, were 
arrayed on opposite sides, thus seeming to add to the 
horrors of war, I determined as far as practicable, to 
keep my mind and feelings from all participation in 
it, and I ceased, as far as possible, from reading the 
newspapers, making inquiry, or hearing anything on 
the subject for three years, from 1860 to the fall of 
1863, which period included my six months’ journey 
by private conveyance beyond the Mississippi river. 


' While travelling in the Mississippi valley (1863), I 
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learned that General Lee had crossed the Potomac, | 


and had invaded Maryland and Pennsylvania, and 
that Harrisburg, Philadelphia, and Baltimore were in 
great danger of being overpowered by the Southern 
army and captured. Although General Lee had been 
one of my students, in great favor, and a warm, per- 
sonal friendship had existed between us from that 
time, so that it would seem natural that my sympa- 
thies should be all with him and his success, yet 
when I heard that General Meade had arrested his 
progress (at Gettysburg), and driven him across the 
Potomac to his own State, my heart rejoiced. It was 
impossible to avoid it. It was an instinctive outburst 
in favor of right, justice, and freedom.” 

The war brought, of course, many annoyances, 
losses, and even dangers to those living at Sandy 
Spring, as to all in the disputed region along the 
sectional border line. Benjamin’s story of the taking 
of his horse ‘“‘Ande,”’ whom he especially valued, 
and who had taken him on the long Western journey, 
in 1863, is lively and entertaining. It was in the 
summer of 1864, in the Seventh month; the whole 
neighborhood, he says, ‘‘was overrun with Confed- 
erate officers and soldiers,” and horses were being 
‘‘impressed’’ by them in all directions. 

“Rockland” suffered with the rest. Benjamin 
says: “‘A Confederate officer, accompanied by two 
soldiers, galloped up the lawn, and finding my riding 
horse fastened in front of the house, they loosed her 
and took her off before I could get to them. Seeing 
that they stopped at the barn, I ran there immediately, 
and got hold of Ande’s bridle rein. The officer 
endeavored to get my hand loose, and jerked me 
about for some time. My wife and children, who were 
looking on, were greatly alarmed. He then presented 
a pistol to my breast, and said he would shoot me if 
I did not let go. I looked him fair in the face, and 
told him I could not do it; the horse was mine; the 
Confederate soldiers had taken our three best horses 
the previous year, and this was the only one I had 
left, and I could not spare her. I was just as calm 
and collected during the scene as I am now in de- 
scribing it. 

“After a little time his countenance relaxed, and 
he let go the bridle rein and went to look at the other 
horses, but found none to suit, and soon after left. 

Throughout the whole scene my conscious- 
ness was all active, and I was closely observant of 
his countenance and of the muscles of the finger that 
rested on the trigger, with the determined purpose, 
having hold of the bridle rein with my left hand, the 
first moment I perceived the least increase of tension 
in either, to use my right hand and arm to give such 
direction to the muzzle of the pistol as would cause 
the ball to pass by me, feeling under no obligations 
whatever to remain a stationary target for him to 
shoot at. Before the officer left the premises, he 
came to me and offered an apology for his conduct, 
and shook hands with me at parting, ina very friendly 
manner. He said to some persons in the village, 
where he stopped, about half a mile distant, ‘ That 
old Quaker gentleman was very determined, but I 
liked him for all.’”’ 

The horse, however, was only temporarily saved. 





The next morning, “before I had gone more than 
two hundred yards from our back gate on the main 
road, I met a Confederate officer and two soldiers of a 
different company from those of the day before. I 
spoke to them respectfully, and was about to pass on, 
when the officer commanded, ‘ Halt!’ I stopped, 
and he, after examining my horse closely, said, ‘We 
must have that horse—the Major’s horse has given 
out, and we were sent to take the first horse that 
would suit, and this is just the one we want.’ He 
then ordered me to dismount. [ told him I could 
not do that—the horse was mine, she had carried me 
four times across the Allegheny Mountains, and once 
beyond the Mississippi river and back, and had been 
so faithful to me that I could in no way be accessory 
to separating from her. ‘You must then,’ said he, 
‘go with me to headquarters,’ to which I cheerfully 
consented, expecting to find headquarters a room, 
where I could plead my cause, and I hoped save my 
horse. We had gone but a little distance, however, 
toward ‘ headquarters, when we came to a turn in 
the road, from which we could see that it was full of 
soldiers, being General Bradley Johnson’s command, 
with six pieces of artillery and fifteen hundred 
mounted men, besides many on foot. 

‘‘ The officer took me up to General Johnson, who, 
with his body-guard and three pieces of artillery 
abreast in front and behind him, was riding along, 
and said to the General,‘ This old gentleman is not 
willing to part from his horse.’ The General looked 
at the horse critically, I riding along between him and 
the officer, and then emphatically said to the officer, 
‘Take that horse.’ The officer coriducted me to the 
side of the road, which was streaming with cavalry, 
into a corner of a ‘worm fence,’ and I felt convinced 
that ‘Ande’ was gone—that the command received 
would have to be obeyed ; but I did not see how the 
officer was to get us separated. He said, ‘ You heard 
what the General said, and I wish you to dismount.’ 
I looked him firmly but mildly in the face, and I told 
him I had heard it. ‘Now,’ said I, ‘it is not 
obstinacy, but as I have already said, this is my 
horse; she has been faithful to me, and I cannot in 
any way be active in separating from her. I bought 
her sire in Montreal, Canada, just because I fancied 
him, and brought him home by railroad, canal, and 
steamboat, paying duty on him as I crossed the lines, 
to New York city, and had him shipped to Alexandria, 
Virginia, where I then lived. I bought her dam in 
Loudoun county, Virginia, and we raised three colts, 
two of which, with another of our best horses, the 
Confederate officers took last year, and this is the 
only horse left that I can ride, and I cannot, by any 
act of mine, part from her.’ 

‘I saw from his countenance my remarks had 
made an impression, but he had to obey orders. He 
asked me if I was far from home, which I thought 
was with a view, in case I was, to make this an 
excuse to the General for permitting me to retain her. 
This I do not know, but it manifested a benevolent 
consideration. I told him I was not far from home. 
‘Then you can readily walk there?’ I told him I 
could. ‘ Then you must dismount.’ I told him for 
reasons I had already given, and from no obstinacy 
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whatever, that I could not do. I was observing him 
intently. He looked perplexed, having his eyes 
turned in the direction the army was going, that was 
still streaming by us. At length I observeda turn in 
his thoughts that lighted up his countenance. He came 
up to my saddle, coolly and deliberately unbuckled 
the girth, took hold of the saddle with one hand on 
front and the other behind me, and pulled it and me 
over (I resting on his shoulder), and laid me down at 
full length as gently as if I had been an infant; and 
by the time I could get up he had mounted his horse 
and was leading ‘Ande’ off, so that I barely got sight 
of her, before they came to a turn in the road, and 
she was lost to me forever.”’ 


( To be continued.) 


NEW YORK YEARLY MEETING. 
Tue meeting of Ministers and Elders was held on 
Seventh-day, at 10,a.m.,and 3, p.m. About seventy 
were in attendance, and all the representatives were 
present except two, who were detained at home by 
sickness in their families. 
Minutes were read for the following visiting 


Friends: Joel Borton and Rachel M. Lippincott, of 


Pilesgrove Monthly Meeting, N. J.; Sarah T. Lin- 
vill, of Green Street Monthly Meeting, and Samuel S. 
and Sarah J. Ash of Race Street Monthly Meeting, 
| Phila.; Allen and Sarah B. Flitcraft of Chester 
Monthly Meeting, Pa.; Anna M. Harvey of Concord 
Monthly Meeting, Pa., and Elizabeth Lloyd, of Buck- 
ingham Monthly Meeting, Pa., all of these being 
ministers excepting Sarah J. Ash. Several Friends 
expressed their gratitude that so many from other 
fields of labor had felt drawn to visit them in gospel 
love. 

During the day the six annual queries were read, 
and the summary answers united with, there being 
only a very slight discussion concerning one of them. 
In connection with the queries several living concerns 
arose. One of these was an inquiry into the meaning 
of ‘the ability which God gives.” The thought 
was expressed that one who would grow in the 
ministry must do more than wait passively for the 
“moving of the spirit,’ that there must be a general 
§ and continual preparation of head and heart for the 
» reception of the Divine message; but emphasis was 
) laid upon the necessity of putting aside all thought 
of self, and drawing close to God to receive the 
inspiration that alone can move the hearts of the lis- 
teners aright. One Friend thought it important for 
ministers to keep in touch with their hearers, in order 
that their communications might not become burden- 
some. 

The desire was expressed that this meeting might, 


through individual searching of heart, be a means of 


strength to the Society ; and that elders should extend 
such encouragement to young Friends as to bring 
about an increase in the ministry, and also cause those 
whose gifts lie in other directions, to be just.as 
effectual servants of God as the few who are called to 
Hutter the spoken word. 

In the evening there was a meeting of the First- 
day School Association, at which about two hundred 
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were in attendance, the majority of whom were young 
Friends. The answers to the following questions, 
by members of the different schools, were interesting 
and encouraging. 


1. Do you see any special results in the community from 
your First-day School work, and what are they ? 
What methods have been most successful in main- 
taining the interest in your adult class? 

3. At what age do the children show most interest in the 
First-day School? At what age do they show least 
interest? Why? 

4. In what manner shall the principles and testimonies 

of Friends be introduced in First-day School work ? 

Do you find that frequent social occasions strengthen 

the life of the First-day School ? 


N 


uw 


On First-day morning the meeting-house was 
filled in every part. Among those who spoke or of- 
fered prayer were Allen Flitcraft, Joel Borton, Sarah 
T. Linvill, Samuel S. Ash, and Rachel M. Lippincott. 
The leading thought in the various messages grew 
out of the text quoted in the opening prayer, “ Lord, 
Thou hast been our dwelling-place in all generations,” 
and all were lovingly entreated to enter into this 
dwelling-place and partake of its peace. The thought 
was also expressed that those who have found this 
home should go out into the hedges and by-ways and 
invite the wanderers to come into the Father’s house 
and be refreshed and strengthened. 

At 2.45 in the afternoon there were exercises, 
conducted by James Haviland, of Purchase Monthly 
Meeting, in which a number of First-day schools par- 
ticipated. 

At 3 p. m., the regular afternoon meeting for 
worship was held. The body of the house was filled, 
very many of those present being young people, and 
after an impressive silence there were helpful mes- 
sages from Allen Flitcraft, Robert S. Haviland, La 
Vergne Gardiner, and Sarah B. Filitcraft. 

In the evening, at a meeting of the New York 
Young Friends’ Association, at which the older 
Friends were invited to be present, Arthur C. Smed- 
ley read a paper on, “ Factors in Quakerism,”’ which 
was followed by an animated discussion. 

E, 4. 


Happiness Not Wortu Livinc For.—Happiness 
may be an incident in, or a result of, a rightly ordered 
life, but it can never be a proper aim, or the satis- 
fying attainment and reward, of such a life. At the 
best, happiness is but an enjoyable state or condition 
of its possessor. Its recognized pursuit may, indeed, 
be a refined form of selfishness, but it cannot in any 
case be more than selfishness—in its best form. 
Striving to live so as to make others happy may well 
be deemed a worthy pursuit in life, but striving to be 
happy one’s self is never so. One whose highest 
aim is to find happiness in this life or in the next may 
indeed ask the question, “Is life worth living ?”’ 
True happiness can indeed never be found by one 
who is intent on its finding ; it comes, here or here- 
after, only to him who is seeking something a great 
deal better.—S. S. Times. 

s€ 

THE trimming of the vain world would clothe the 

naked one.—[ William Penn. ] 
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LETTER FROM MARY G. SMITH. 


Addressed, ‘‘ To Nebraska Half-Yearly Meeting, to be held at | 
| gress, and yet we have not as an organization entered 


Lincoln.”’ 
My Dear Frienps: AsI cannot be with you in body, 


and having a living interest in our Society and its | 
| 


progress, I am impressed to send greeting by letter. 
I believe we all realize that there is no reward with- 
out labor, and it has forced itself upon my mind that 
if we were to labor as earnestly for spiritual sus- 
tenance as we do for the food that strengthens the 
physical, we would be a stronger organization than 
we are. 
for the cry is heard on all sides that there is a falling 
off not only in membership, but in spiritual life and 
power, though they make a special effort to gain a 
large membership. There comes to me this truth 
(as I believe it to be), that if we as individuals would 
consecrate our lives to the cause of our Gospel as it 


is made manifest to the soul, then as we offer all on | 
| Thyself, and I will see a greater light, and thus I will 


the altar of inspired Truth, there will be a growth as 
individuals, and as the individual forms the body ag- 
gregate, so this will have a gathering effect. 

O, dear friends, every one that believes in the 
power of the Christ being able to direct us in the 
sure path of Grace and Truth, let us dedicate our- 
selves anew to God, and labor for a renewal of that 
dispensation which is a practical living up to a con- 
dition where we can be read of all men,—a light that 
cannot be hid. For if indeed we have been with the 


Christ in the valley of humility, on the mountain of | 


transfiguration, have traveled under the cross, en- 


I fully believe this is true of all churches, | 


| 





dured the sacrifice, we shall enter into the rest and | 


rejoice evermore. 
consider our responsibility before God, that no matter 


if we have a birthright in the Society of Friends (an | 


O, let us, oftener than we do, | 


obligation which we must not put aside), neither must | 


we rest here and think that is all there is for us to 
do; we must labor to see the beautiful Truth which 
is ours by inheritance, the -highest and most holy pos- 
session that human beings can obtain. 

Why are we so indifferent to our opportunities ? 
Let us arise and move onward and upward to the un- 
developed field of light and knowledge, gathering 
from right and left, binding in one great whole the 
little particles of the Christ-life, and these will soon 
become fruit-bearing scions, yielding a rich harvest of 
experience. Thus will awaken our soul-life to higher 
exaltation, and all that is not God will be made 
known; we will know of a setting apart for the work 
of the Lord. There will arise a new church out of 
the chaotic condition existing in so many places, and 
in so many church organizations. I fully believe 
that this condition is the result of our leaving our 


“ first love,” our first principles, returning to old forms | 


and ceremonies, old methods and organizations. In- 
stead, we ought to have made a deeper spiritual in- 


quiry, and an earnest seeking for a greater spiritual | 
Then we should come forth under the ; 
| this distinction, and thereby have left before the 


development. 
power of the same light that enlightened George Fox. 
Jesus told his disciples that greater works than he 
had done they could do if they abode in the Father. 
So I believe we would be blessed beyond the past ex- 
perience. Our vision would be illumimated, and we 
would find that the Religious Society of Friends had 








| rived at. 


| Holy City.” 


only begun its mission. For truth is mighty and 
will prevail. We say that we believe in eternal pro- 


into the living zeal and earnestness of devotion to our 
cause that George Fox and his contemporaries ar- 
‘* Awake, awake, put on thy strength 0, 
Zion, put on thy beautiful garment, O, Jerusalem, the 
(A holy condition.) 

We must not die as an organization. We must 
wrestle as did Jacob until day dawned, and never let 


| go our birthright, and the angel of truth and light 


will bless us. So, our dear ones, though there be but 
few, be not discouraged, be not dismayed. We may 
have to stand as it were with the Red Sea before us 
and the Egyptian host behind us, but if we put our 
trust in the Living God the command will come to 
move forward. It is first an individual work. Thus 
will there come together and form a collective move- 
ment. O, Lord let me see myself, then show me 


grow higher and higher in thy truth. Thy word is 
Truth, thy inspiration is Truth, and thy revelation is 
light. Bind us together in a more holy Christ fel- 
lowship, and we will grow into a mighty force. 

In that love which I believe emanated from God 
through his Christ, I bid you God speed. Though ab- 
sent in body, with you in spirit. 

Mary G. SMITH. 
Floopeston, lil., Fourth month 18, 1900. 


OLD TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
No. 23.—SixTH MONTH I0, 1900. 

LOVE AND FORGIVENESS. 

GOLDEN TEXxtT.—I will be as the dew unto Israel. — 
Hosea xiv., 5. 

Scripture Reading.—Hosea, xi. and xiv. 
WE have been obliged, in preceding lessons drawn 
from Amos and Hosea, to deal chiefly with denuncia- 
tion. It is ever the unhappy task of the prophet to 


| throw himself athwart the path of the people, to cry 


out against their iniquities. Always, this necessity 
has been made a reproach against him; he has been 
called grumbler, pessimist, traitor. But that which 
makes it imperative for him to speak out at all, is the 
fact that men have closed their eyes to evil. There 
is little danger that a people will fail to observe its 
virtues, and if it does many will assume the pleasant 
task of proclaiming them. Our ears are open also 
for the inner voice of approval—God’s messages of 
gratulation are seldom overlooked. But His words 
of warning and of reproof often fall on deaf ears, or 
are subjected to courses of reasoning which explain 
them away. Therefore, the prophets have always 
dealt in severity—they are the messengers of God's 


| wrath against sin. 


But His wrath is against sin and not against the 
sinner. Too often his prophets have failed to make 


minds of their hearers a vision of an angry king with 
his face averted, instead of a vision of a loving father 
who punishes because he loves. Hosea avoided this 


mistake, taught no doubt by his own suffering but 
triumphant love. 


In the chapters before us his sense 
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of God's fatherhood breaks out even in the midst of 
his messages of impending destruction. Once be- | 
fore (vi., 4-8), his longing for his people has burst 
through the sternness of his mission; and here in | 
Chapter XI. he looks back lovingly to the wonderful 
romance of the birth and choice of his nation. 
Assyria and Egypt had built up great civilizations | 
which strained all ways upon the boundaries. In the | 
desert the free nomads waged successful war against 
a hostile nature. Phoenicia sent her ships to every | 
sea. Somewhere in the mountains north and east 
lay sleeping among mysterious peoples known faintly | 
and far away, the tremendous forces which have made | 
our modern civilization. 

But Jehovah had chosen no one of these for his | 
messenger to mankind. He had stretched out his | 
hand to a band of wretched slaves who toiled under | 
the whips of Egyptian taskmaster and had lavished | 
his love upon them. ‘ When Israel was a child I 
loved him, and called my son out of Egypt.”’ Israel 
had gone astray in the wild days of childhood. 
“They sacrificed unto the Baalim, and burned in- 
cense before graven images ;’’ but God had forgiven 
these sins as the waywardness of youth—‘' I took 
them on my arms; but they knew not that I healed 
them. I drew them with the cords of a man, with 
bands of love.”’ But Israel would not be reclaimed ; | 
and as he would not be saved from evil, neither shall 
he now be saved from the consequences thereof. 
The blow must fall, yet not in vindictiveness but in 
love. ‘* How shall I give thee up, Ephraim ? how 
shall I deliver thee, Israel ?’’ God will not. give up 
his people to destruction. Suffer they must, for they 
have sinned, and +the results of sin must be made 
clear; but they shall learn wisdom from suffering. 
Surely the day will come when God shall again be 
their protector, as in days of yore. At the sound of 
his voice his children shall return to him from east 
and from west, and he shall ‘‘ make them to dwell in 
their houses.” Their hard lesson shall be learned,— 
“ Oh Israel, return unto the Lord thy God ; for thou 
hast fallen by iniquity” (xiv., 1). ‘I will heal their 
backslidings. I will love them freely: for mine 
anger is turned away from them. I will be as the dew 
unto Israel” (xiv., 4-5). This and the beautiful out- 
gushing of promise and of love which closes the 
prophecy differs from the promise of restoration in 
Amos in that it is so clearly bound up with repent- 
ance and renewal of righteousness (Comp. Am. ix., 
8-15). As suffering is essentially a part of sin and, 
inseparable from it, so the happiness of God's smile 
is the sure reward for, and is inseparable from sure 
repentance and self dedication. It is the sense 
of God's love, inalienable and eternal, which makes 
Hosea more nearly akin to Jesus than any other of 
the Oid Testament prophets. 

It may be that the idea of the Jews as to their 
relations with God was a narrow one. It can hardly 
be questioned that every people is a chosen people— 
some for one purpose of human development, some | 
for another. The functions of one may be obscure, 
those of another may still be hidden in the mysteri- | 
ous future. We may make all allowance for pride of | 
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race on the part of the Hebrew prophets; we may 
see that their ignorance induced a certain lack in their 
sense of proportion ; but no one acquainted with the 
history can tail to see that the tuncuon of Israel was 
to introduce God to mankind. Jehovah was nota 
mythical ancestor, not a personification of the forces 
and aspects of nature, not a mechanic who set his 
universe going and sat back to see it run down. He 
was all or any of these things to individuals, but he 
was none of them as he was presented by the He- 
What then was—nay, what is 
he? He is the soul of the world. ‘In Him we 
live and move and have our being.”” He is the 


, ‘power nut ourselves that makes for righteousness.”’ 


He is the moral order and law in human life. He is 
the teacher of his people, the leader of those who 
trust him, the Father of all who are willing to be His 
children. 

Ihrough this chosen people, then, we have come 
to know God as no one has come to know God with- 
out their aid. And with knowledge comes also duty. 
We have seen the results of claiming the one without 
accepting the other. We, too, are a chosen people, 


| chosen not for honor, but for service—we as a nation, 


we as a church, we as individuals. As a nation we 
have been set between seas where none can molest or 
makes us afraid, that we may teach freedom to hu- 
manity : teach a freedom in which each individual 
soul, released from human bonds, may learn its de- 
pendence on the Most High and may come to 
exercise that treedom to choose his service. As 
a church we have been wonderfully preserved 
through the hostility of early days and the more 
dangerous indifference or patronage of our own 
time, to teach the same lesson—the essential freedom 
of the individual from men, the essential dependence 
of the individual upon God. ‘This lesson of church 
and nation we, as individuals, must learn and put to 
actual practice. And when this is done, however 
haltingly, there come to us the beautiful surprise that 
our freedom from men only draws us closer to them, 
that our dependence on God is a greater and more 
pertect independence. How great is the need for the 
preaching of this gospel! ‘lhe harvest is white, but 
the laborers, where are they? There is need—there 
is crying need—that we shall break up our camps of 
Vhe Christian church is idling in an unchristian 
world. It tonforms, on demand, to unchristian con- 
ditions, to unchristian methods. Shall not the 
Society of Friends arouse itself from sloth, break 
utterly with whaiever traditions hamper it, keeping 
sacredly those which help, and join itself heartily 
with those of whatever name or superficial custom 
who are really striving for the coming of the king- 
doin? 


A LITTLE prayer composed by Robert Louis 
Stevenson has this passage: ‘‘ Go with each of us to 
rest: if any awake, temper to them the dark hours of 


| watching ; and when the day returns to us, our sun 


and comforter, call us with morning faces and with 
morning hearts, eager to labor, eager to be happy, if 
happiness shall be our portion.” 
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_PHILADELPHIA, SIXTH MONTH 2, 1900. 


Reading matter, for insertion the same week, must reach 
us not later than Third-dav. 


THE memorial to Congress, adopted by Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting, on the subject of the “canteen,” 
and the sale of intoxicants in foreign territories sub- 
ject to United States control, does well, we are sure, 
in having a clause disclaiming responsibility for the 
military system,and condeming the operations—war— 
in which armies and army methods are employed. 
Whether the “ canteen”’ diminishes drinking and 
drunkenness among the soldiers in camp is a dis- 
puted point. The War Department, and generally 
those army men who are sympathetic with the 
official influences at Washington, insist that it does, 
and are indignant at the efforts made to abolish it. 
The ‘ Military Committee” 
Representatives, last 


of the House of 
week, submitted a mass of 
material relating to the subject, nearly all being the 
opinions and arguments of department officials and 
army officers in favor of the canteen. Secretary 
Root,—on whose judgment, or candor, too much 
reliance should not be placed,—says : 

‘‘The practical question to be considered is not whether 
soldiers should drink or not drink, but whether they should be 
permitted to drink beer in the camp, surrounded by the re- 
straining influences of discipline and good association, or 
whether they should be driven to drink bad whisky in vile 
resorts which cluster around the limits of every military post 
and camp, and especially around those in which prohibition 
is maintained.”’ 

The ‘ Adjutant-General’”’ of the army, Corbin, 
says that while he would unhesitatingly approve the 
bill to abolish the canteen, ‘‘if it could be effective in 
bringing about a destruction of the drink habit among 
the soldiers,” he opposes it because— . 

‘*_it can be stated as a fact that the closing of the canteen 
section of the post exchange would be to have such soldiers 
as are now content with drinking an occasional glass of beer 
within the limits of the post go to the whisky shops and dens 
of vice that once surrounded permanent posts, and which on 
the passage of such a law would soon revive.”’ 

We quote these passages from these military 
authorities because they both make clear two things : 
(1) That soldiers will have drink; (2) That if it is 
not supplied to them by the United States, ‘‘ accord- 
ing to law,” in a saloon, or “‘ canteen,” kept within 
the camp, they will procure it outside, under the 
State law arrangements, at what Secretary Root calls 


’ 








‘vile resorts,’ and the ‘‘ Adjutant-General”’ denomi- 
nates ‘‘ whisky shops and dens of vice.” 
These facts are of course quite familiar. 
need be no doubt that drink and war are twins. They 
always have been. Alexander, the Macedonian 
madman, misnamed “the Great,” burned the city of 
Persepolis, ‘the wonder of the world,” in a fit of 
drunkenness, and since his time and before, while 
there have been some examples of abstinence among 
commanders, and many among their men, the truth in 
the large is that intoxicants accompany war, and that 
as the United States officials testify, soldiers will have 
them from somewhere—from a 


There 


“canteen”’ inside 
camp or a “ vile resort’’ outside, or from both. 
There is, however, more testimony on the subject 
than that just cited. The army officials wish us to 
understand that when the liquor is furnished at the 
‘“canteen’”’ the men drink moderately, and their 
‘‘morale”’ is maintained. This is emphatically denied 
by others. Reports made two years ago, when the 
soldiers were gathered in camps for the invasion of 
Cuba, showed that the men drank at the “ canteens ” 
recklessly, exhausted their pay, and were often in- 
toxicated. Those regimental officers who refused to 
establish a ‘“‘canteen”’ testified that their men were 
more temperate than the others. The Voice, a news- 
paper of Chicago, has recently given much attention 
to the subject. With a recent article it prints a plan of 
the surroundings of Fort Sheridan, a prominent mili- 
tary post near Chicago, in which some three or four 
hundred men are usually stationed. This post has its 
‘‘canteen”’ inside, yet around the entrance liquor sa- 
loons are* thickly placed. In the “canteen’’ men 
drink, and become intoxicated ; outside, they do the 
same. ‘‘ Dozens of men were drinking to excess ”’ 
in the ‘‘ canteen,’”’ a recent visitor declares. ‘‘ Treat- 


| ing was the common practice.” 


It is evident either that the ‘‘ canteen ”’ does not 


| diminish in any important degree the drink habits of 


the soldiers, or that the condition without it 
would be unspeakably bad, for there are, it seems, 
around the gateway of Fort Sheridan eight drinking 
saloons, paying an annual license of $750 each. No 
one will suppose that these would be maintained, 
paying such license charges, if they did not “ pay.” 

We hope no one will think that War can be united 
with Temperance. They are incompatible. 


ALEXIS E. FRYE, superintendent of schools in Cuba, says 
that ‘‘the great thing in dealing with Cuba is to trust these 
people, for this is the only way in which you will be able to 
win them.”’ 


MAny of the streams in France have been stocked with 
American black bass, and the fish have flourished to such an 
extent that they are common articles of diet in the hotels and 
restaurants. 








BIRTHS. 

TAYLOR. -—Near Edgewood, Bucks county, Pa., Fifth 
month 11, 1900, to Joseph T. and Abigail Watson Taylor, a 
daughter, who is named Elizabeth Leonore, (great-grand- 
daughter of John Wildman, of Langhorne.) 


MARRIAGES. 

COWING—CHEYNEY.—At the residence of the bride's 
parents, West Philadelphia, by Friends’ ceremony, Fifth 
month 25, 1900, Walter Scott Cowing, of Germantown, Pa., 
son of Zalmond D. and Huldah Hill Cowing, of Northampton, 
Hampshire county, Mass., and Phebe, daughter of Jesse S. 
and Ellen Moore Cheyney. 

DUNCAN—THOMAS.—At the residence of the bride's 
parents, Second month 20, 1900, George N. Duncan, a mem- 
ber of Third Haven Monthly Meeting, Easton, Md., and 
Olive Irene Thomas, both of Los Angeles, California. 

SPICER—JONES.—At Granby, Conn., Fifth month 1, 
1900, R. Barclay Spicer, of Cincinnati, and Margaret Jones. 

At home at Glendale, Ohio. 


DEAHS. 

DURR.—In Philadelphia, Fifth month 15, 1900, Mary B., 
widow of John J. Durr, late of Milford, Del. 

FRORER.—Fifth month 6, 1900, at King of-Prussia, 
Montgomery county, Pa., Henry Frorer, in his 34th year ; a 
member of Valley Preparative, and Radnor Monthly Meet- 
ing, Pa. 

GREEN.—At her home in West Chester, Pa., Fifth month 
25, 1900, after a lingering illness, Alice W., wife of Jesse C. 
Green. 


A faithful companion, devoted mother, and kind neigh- 


bor, she was beloved and respected by all who knew her. 
* 

KELLEY.—At her residence, Easton, Maryland, Fourth 
month 3, 1900, Mary L. Kelley, widow of Jonah Kelley, and 
daughter of Thomas B. and Elizabeth Corse (Sherwood) Yeo, 
an esteemed minister of the Society of Friends, in the 63d 
year of her age. 

She was a member of Third Haven Monthly Meeting and 
for many years a valued elder therein. She was alsoa mem- 
ber of the Women’s Christian Temperance Union, and ac- 
tively engaged in its work as long as health would permit. 

“ 


KENLY.—Fifth month 6, 1900, at the home of her 
brother, William L. Kenly, at Montebello, near Baltimore, 
Md., Martha E. Kenly, in her 75th year. 

Although not a member with Friends, she was a constant 
attender of First-day meetings from childhood and as long as 
she had physical strength to get to them. 

Her entire life was passed in Baltimore, where her gentle, 
quiet, and unobtrusive manners, and the unvarying sweetness 


of her disposition, made for her many friends with old and | 


young alike. With more of care and responsibility than falls 
to the lot of many, she was uniformly bright and cheerful, 
with a pleasant word or a smile for all with whom she came 
in contacts In her family circle, as daughter and sister, she 
shone with brightest lustre, her sole object apparently being 
te ensure the happiness and welfare of those around her, with 
no thought of self. Her whole long life was one of devotidn 
to duty, and never was it more faithfully performed, and 
when the gentle messenger came at the close he found her 
fully prepared, and glad to be able to rejoin her loved ones 
gone before. R. 


MULLER.—At Easton, Maryland, Fourth month 11, 
1900, Susan V., wife of Joseph Muller, aged 38 years. 


A sweet, devoted mother and wife is taken from her | 


family, who so much need her. * 
MULLER.—At Easton, Maryland, Fourth month 17, 
1900, Jeseph Francis, infant son of Joseph and Susan V. 
Muller, aged one month and thirteen days. 
PARKER.—In Philadelphia, Fifth month 
Oliver Parker, in his 77th year. 
He was connected with the Arch Street body of Friends ; 
was some time a member of the City Council. 


22, 1900, 
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ROGERS.—At Moorestown, N. J., Fifth mnhth 26, 1900, 
Lydia L., wife of William Dunn Rogers, in her 7oth year; a 
member of Chester Monthly Meeting, N. J. 

WEBSTER.—Fifth month 26, 1900, Edith, daughter of 
Lukens and Elizabeth H. Webster, in her 29th year ; amem- 
ber of the Monthly Meeting held at Green Street, Phila- 
delphia. 

WHITE.—Near Lahaska, Bucks county, Pa., Fifth 
month 14, 1900, Elizabeth Betts, wife of Charles White, and 
daughter of the late Cyrus and Hannah Simpson Betts. 

WILLETS.—At Harrison, N. Y., Fifth month 23, 1900, 
Cornelia, youngest daughter of Robert R. and Tacie Parry 
Willets ; a member of New York Monthly Meeting. 

WILSON.—At Moorestown, N. J., Fifth month 20, 1900, 


Pusey Wilson, M.D., in his 74th year ; a member of Chester 
Monthly Meeting, N. J. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 
NUMBER OF FRIENDS. 

THE statistics of membership in Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, 
published in last issue, suggest to me an inquiry I have long 
intended to make. Itis under two heads,—first, what were 
the respective numbers of our body, and the Orthodox body 
in Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, at the time of the Separation ; 
and, second, what have been the changes in the two bodies, 
increase and decrease by quarterly meetings, since 1827 ? 

If it be not too much trouble, I should very much like to 
see the statistics covering these points. FRIEND. 

New York, N. Y. 

Answer. 

The questions asked above cal! for a somewhat extended 
explanation, in order to be intelligently answered. We have 
made a separate article on the subject, elsewhere in this issue. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 


| IN connection with the report of the opening sessions 
| of New York Yearly Meeting, elsewhere printed, our 


correspondent, writing on the 28th ult., says: 

About 150 Friends are lodging in cots in the 
school-rooms, the desks having been removed for the 
occasion. On First-day over 700 people were given 
a cooked dinner inside of two hours, the meals being 
served in the basement of the meeting-house, where 
about ninety can be seated at one time. 


On the 6th of Fifth month, Friends held their 
semi-annual religious meeting in the old Warrington 
meeting-house, in York county, Pa. About fifteen 
hundred persons of varying creeds and sentiments 
assembled. The speakers were Hiram Griest and 
A. Haviland Hull. The day was pleasant, the resi- 
dents of the locality were as hospitable as they always 
have been, and all the visitors, from many distant 
places, enjoyed the meeting, and departed feeling 
benefited by their experiences. 

The meeting was interesting and encouraging. 


| We hope that some of the Philadelphia Friends will 


feel it right to attend our meeting in the autumn. 
eC. 


AT the University of California, Berkeley, Cal., important 
improvements are proposed by the patroness, Mrs. Phebe 
Hearst. She proposes first a dormitory for the women stu- 
dents, of whom there are 650; at the beginning of the next 
college term she will open the largest gymnasium for women 
in this country, in the new social hall which she built recently. 
Her third plan is to open a museum of art and archeology, 
supplied from the best collections that are for sale in Europe. 
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FRIENDS IN MEETING AND HOME. 
XIX. WILLISTOWN, NEWTOWN, AND CONCORD. 


GOING into the famous dairying region of south-eastern 
Pennsylvania, where Chester and Delaware counties 
border upon each other, one is struck by the general 
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small, but the members attend quite regularly, and 
the interest is well maintained. Thomas Kirk, who 
is now well on in years, has been a faithful minister 


| for many years, adding to the weight of his words 


air of prosperity, notwithstanding the fact that the | 


farmers here, as elsewhere, complain of hard times. 


A South Jersey farmer would wonder how it 1s possi- | 


ble to cultivated fields that are so full of stones, but 
they are cultivated and large crops are raised. The 


roads are hilly, but in many places they have been | 


macadamized, and it is interesting to note that the 
picturesque but clumsy old stone fences are being 
put through the stone-crusher and spread over the 
roads, to the great improvement of the latter. 

Willistown Monthly Meeting is composed of the 
particular meeting of Goshen, Willistown, and New- 
town (Newtown Square), but is always held at Willis- 
town. 

The meeting-house here was built in 1728, and is 
a picturesque old building, though it has been some- 
what modernized within and without. Ample porches 
outside add to the general convenience ; inside, the 
woodwork has been varnished, and the partition so 
arranged that it goes up out of the way and gives the 
house the appearance of being all in one room. 

There are several earnest First-day School 
workers here, and a live school is maintained. Toa 
great extent the meeting and the First-day school are 
composed of the same persons, and each is a source 
of strength to the other. There is no recommended 
minister, but one of the members has spoken quite 
regularly and very acceptably for several years, and 
there is another who frequently gives helpful messages. 





The graveyard has been nicely divided into lots, | 


and presents a very pleasing appearance, a number of 


ornamental trees having been planted. Ten or twenty 


years ago Friends’ graveyards were usually a tangle | 


of grass, weeds, and briers, and it is pleasing to note 
the general improvement. 
Nearly ten years ago the handful of Friends at 


the influence of a kindly and upright life. 

For many years the Friends here maintained a 
day school and afterwards a boarding-school, but 
when the time came that there were no Friends’ chil- 
dren to attend this, it was—very reluctantly—laid 
down. 

Concord Meeting-house is a_ brick building, 
beautifully situated on the top of a hill. From the 
time of the separation until a few years ago it was 
used jointly by both branches of Friends. On ordi- 
nary occasions each branch had one end, but at 
quarterly meeting times the whole house was at the 
service of each. The Orthodox now have no First- 


| day meeting here, and their quarterly meeting is 


held elsewhere. They have a separate burying- 
ground, but many of their members are buried in our 


| yard. 


The building was erected in 1728, and enlarged 
in 1778. The porch, with a neat brick floor on a 
level with the ground, which extends around three 
sides of the building, was built by the Orthodox, and 
they also modernized the benches within, making 
them much more comfortable. 

The interior of the building retains its old-time 
simplicity, and is different from other houses in the 
arrangement of its partitions. In addition to the 


| usual partition, each end is again divided by a parti- 


tion which extends from the bottom of the up-stairs 
gallery (which runs lengthwise of the building) to the 
floor. 

As in the other country meetings around, the 
meeting is much smaller than of yore, but interest is 
maintained in both the First-day school and meeting. 
The members are earnest and faithful, and the meet- 


ings are not often silent. 


Newtown Square set to work in earnest to convert | 


their old place of worship into an attractive meeting- 
house. The upstairs galleries were torn out, new 
windows were put in with large frames, wainscoting 
and partition were renewed and given a hard-wood 
finish, and the walls were finished in a soft, creamy 
white. New and comfortable benches were put in, 
with the best of upholstered cushions, the whole 
floor was neatly carpeted, and as a crowning luxury 
fly-screens were put in doors and windows. <A new 
porch was put on two sides, with a projecting roof at 
the corner, where Friends alight from their carriages. 

Taken all in all, this is the prettiest country meet- 
ing-house the writer has visited, though there are 
several that are more beautifully situated and have 
larger grounds. The house was built in 1710, and 
antedates by several years the neighboring church of 
old St. David's at Radnor, which Longellow has im- 
mortalized in song. A further description of this 
place of worship may be found in an illustrated book 


by the Twaddell sisters, entitled ‘“‘ An Old Meeting 
House.”’ 


The well-kept graveyard belonging to this meet- 
ing is a spot of more than usual interest. In one of 
its lots the graves of the Marshall family are marked 
by a large flat slab of white marble. In this lot lie 
the remains of John Marshall, who came from Derby- 
shire, England, his son, Thomas Marshal, born in 
1694, and many of their descendants. Near by is 
the grave of Phcaebe (Mandenhall) Thomas, who was 
born in 1770, and lived to be one hundred and five 
years old. She was a staunch member of the other 
branch of the society, and was the grandmother of 
our friend Thomas H. Speakman. 

When visiting these monthly meetings in the 
Fourth month it was encouraging to note the interest 
manifested in the business by old and young, and also 
that at each meeting there was an application for 
membership. Whether our meetings are large or 
small, wherever there is individual faithfulness there 
is evidence of life and growth. E. L. 


THOSE who deny freedom to others deserve it not 
themselves, and under a just God cannot long retain 
it—[ Abraham Lincoln. } 
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REPORTS. 
EDUCATION AND SAMUEL 


Committee on Education 


JEANES FUND. 


THE and the disposition 


of the income of the Samuel Jeanes Fund has held | 


six sessions during the past year, endeavoring to 
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carry out the duty in such a manner as shall be of | 


the greatest service to our members, as well as to | 
In the line of education we observe a | 
growth in the desire for the possession of such 


many others. 


knowledge as shall be conducive to the full develop- 
ment of the better part of our nature, and we believe 
that the schools conducted by the monthly and pre- 
parative meetings, composing this body, are con- 


cerned to impart such instruction under a guarded | 


influence. 
We have drawn on the Trustees of the 
Yearly Meeting for, . $10,000.00 





Balance on hand at last report, 319.06 
Interest on deposits, ; 29.31 
From a Friend for educational purposes, 2,000.00 
Loans returned, .. . 150.00 
Refunded by Teachers’ Class, 206.85 

Total receipts, $12,705.22 


We have paid in assistance to 


schools, ; $7,300.00 
Lectures to schools, 745-56 
Distribution of Literature, 724.07 
Loans, . . . 1,150.00 
Postage and revenue ‘stamps, 2.90 
Balance on hand, 2,782.69 








$12,705.22. 
We have drawn from the Treasury of the 
Yearly Meeting for assistance to schools 








and Monthly Meetings the sum of $1.000.00 
Teachers’ régistry, . . oh 7.00 
Incidental expenses of Committee, 47.12 
$1,054.12 


The sum of thirty thousand dollars from the 
estate of Mary Jeanes has been placed in the hands of 
our Treasurer ‘‘ for educational purposes,” by a 
Friend interested in the cause of education. We have 
acknowledged the receipt of this generous donation. 

We suggest that the Yearly Meeting request the 
“Trustees of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of Friends ” 
to receive from the Treasurer of the Committee on 
Education and the disposition of the income of the 
Samuel Jeanes Fund, this sum of thirty thousand 
dollars in trust, to keep the same invested in the 
name, ‘“‘ Mary Jeanes Fund,” collect the interest and 
income therefrom, and pay the same as the Yearly 
Meeting may direct to a committee thereof for educa- 
tional purposes. We feel a renewed sense of gratitude 
for this additional gift, as it enables us to widen the 
field of labor among our young people. 

It is noteworthy that the aid given to weak 
schools has encouraged the committees in charge 
thereof to struggle with renewed effort against com- 
petition without, and apathy within, and inspired them 
with a desire to make our schools more nearly what 
they should be—a blessing to the young, and a 
source of strength to the Society. This aid has un- 
doubtedly saved some schools from being closed, and 


others from degenerating to a point which would | 


make them practically useless. Grades have been 


raised, 


school-houses improved, modern appliances ' 





| but for reduction in rates. 


‘itnadlial and individual students have ei enabled 
to share in the benefits who could not have done so 
Asa further assistance to 
schools, lecturers have been sent to some localities, a 
service which has been greatly appreciated. Books 
of reference and supplementary reading, which were 
much desired, have been supplied to a limited extent. 

We have also felt that we could render no more 
valuable service, through the aid of this fund, than to 
assist in the support and distribution of our Friends’ 
papers thus supplying instruction, both material and 
spiritual, through the avenue of good reading ; care 
has been exercised that these papers be sent only 
where they would benefit those who would otherwise 
be deprived of them. 

The concern often expressed in our Yearly Meet- 
ing that the interests of the children would be best 


served by employing more teachers who are members 


| we 


of our own Society, and who have a true appreciation 
of its principles and testimonies has been increasingly 
felt by this committee, and efforts have been made to 
aid local committees in securing such teachers ; but 
realize if our schools are to be made worthy the 
patronage of Friends, and successful financially, we 
must appreciate the fact that education has been 
making rapid advancement of late years, and that it 
is incumbent upon us, as Friends, to offer the best 
teaching ability that can be secured. We have there- 
fore felt concerned to encourage young teachers to 
strive for thorough preparation for their calling, and 
in individual cases we have opened the way for 
broader scholarship. 

A Registry of Teachers, members of our own and 
other Yearly Meetings, has been started, that there 


| may be a place where committees may obtain infor- 


mation, and although this effort is yet in its infancy, 
we believe it will become a valuable feature of our 
work. 

In the distribution of this noble endowment, given 
to promote advancement in all useful knowledge, we 
are constantly impressed with its great value to our 
Society ; we feel a concern, however, that it should 
not be permitted to destroy the spirit of inde- 
pendence, self-help, and self-sacrifice, but rather let it 
stimulate generosity among Friends; let it encourage 
us to seek for ourselves greater knowledge, and to 
enlarge our field of educational usefulness. 

On behalf of the Committee, 

Lewis V. SmMepDcey, Clerk. 
Lucy S. Cooper, Assistant Clerk. 


Fifth month 5, 1900. 





JOSEPH JEANES FUND. 

The Committee to have control and care of the 
Jeseph Jeanes Fund reports that since your last session 
Fishing Creek Half Year's Meeting has appointed a 
Boarding Home Committee, and has received its ac- 
cumulated quotas of the income of the fund, and that 
none of your constituent meetings are now without a 
Boarding Home Committee. The report of this last 
committee states that there is a concern to establish 
a home as soon as possible, but that way has not 


opened to do so. 
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There has been received from the Trustees of the 
Fund, since our last report, the sum of $9,313.99, 
which has been distributed among the Boarding Home 
Committees under the plan adopted in Eleventh 
month, 1897. 

All the Boarding Home Committees have made 
answer to the queries proposed to them by this Com- 
mittee, from which answer it appears that eighty-five 
Friends and those in sympathy with them, 58 being 
permanent boarders, and 27 transient boarders, have 
received the benefits of the fund during the past year 
at a cost of $21,748.41, of which cost the income of 
the fund has furnished $10,443.71, leaving a balance 
contributed from outside Sources of $11,304.70, 
which shows considerable increase in such outside 
support. There has also been donated to the Boarding 
Home Committee of Bucks Quarterly Meeting a 
building at Newtown, Pa., for use as a Home. 

Signed by direction of the Committee. 


WicwiaM T. HiIvciarp, Clerk. 
Fifth month 12, 1900. 


THE “CANTEEN” MEMORIAL. 


To the Senate and House of Representatives in Con-- 
gress assembled: This Memorial of the Yearly 
Meeting of the Religious Society of Friends held 
at Race Street, Philadelphia, respectfully repre- 
sents : 

First: That the said Society, having been long 
convinced of the disastrous consequences of using 
intoxicating drinks, has for many years not only 
restrained its own members from the use, manufac- 
ture, or sale of such drinks, but has also constantly 
endeavored to prevent or diminish the use of them 
by others, and for this purpose has felt bound on 
many occasions to influence so far as in it lay the 
legislation of the State and Nation. 

Secondly: That the said Society is now informed 
of the existence of a law of the United States under 
which intoxicating drinks are sold by Government 
authority to the national soldiers at their various 
camps, under what is known as the ‘Canteen Sys- 
tem,” and is further informed that House Bill No. 
( ), sometimes called the Bowersock bill, is intended 
and is well adapted to put an end to that feature of 
the said canteen system. 

Thirdly : That the said Society is informed that 
since the occupation of Manila and other places in 
the Philippine Islands by United States troops large 
quantities of whiskey and other intoxicants have been 
allowed to enter into the said places, there to be sold 
to those troops or to the natives, whereby many 
gross abuses have arisen, and very great injury, with 
serious loss of health and life, has been inflicted upon 
the said troops and the said natives. 

Fourthly : That the said Society, while disclaim- 
ing any responsibility for any part of the military 
system of this nation, and while declaring its stead- 
fast conscientious opposition to war in any form, 
urgently protests against the aforesaid feature of the 
canteen system, and desires the enactment of the said 
House Bill No. ( ); and furthermore urges the 
adoption of such rules or regulations as shall be 
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effective to check the importation and consumption of 
whiskey and other intoxicants in the Philippine Islands, 
the well being of which region is now so largely 
dependent upon the wisdom and righteousness of this 
Nation. 

Philadelphia, Fifth month 18, 1900. 


MAY WOMEN BE COLLEGE PROFESSORS ? 
Woman's Journal. 

THE trustees of Cornell University have decided that 

no woman may become a member of its faculty. 

In the faculty of the State University of Wyoming 
there are two women who are full professors, each 
having entire charge of the chair she represents. 

There is no law forbidding the appointment of 
women as professors in the coéducational universities 
of the East. Yet in practice even the most highly 
qualified women are almost absolutely debarred. 
There is no law requiring the appointment of women 
in the enfranchised States, yet they are freely per- 
mitted to serve. What causes this difference in the 
unwritten law? Partly, no doubt, the more liberal 
spirit of the West ; but partly, also, the influence of 
equal suffrage. 

There is no doubt that in the enfranchised States 
women have gained in respect and prestige by the 
removal of their political disabilities. The proof is 
that in these States women are chosen for various 
high positions to which they are seldom or never 
appointed in the non-suffrage States. In Colorado a 
woman is president of the State Board of Charities. 
In every State there are women admirably qualified 


| for this position, but no woman has ever been ap- 


pointed to it outside the enfranchised States. Three 
out of the four equal suffrage States—Wyoming, 
Colorado, and Idaho—have women as State Super- 
intendents of Public Instruction, and they are ac- 
knowledged to have rendered excellent service. Out 
of the forty-one States where women cannot vote, 
only one has ever chosen a women for this office, and 
that was a State lying close to Wyoming, and pre- 


| sumably influenced by its spirit. 


The Anti-Suffrage Associations have assured us 
over and over again that in education women now 
have equal opportunities with men. This is not true 
while nearly all the highest educational posts are still 
barred against them. In view of such facts, it is no 
wonder that a College Equal Suffrage League has 
been formed by a number of the young women 
graduates of various colleges, with the codpefation 
of some of the wisest among the older college women, 
such as Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer. 

No doubt there are at present more men than 
women qualified to be professors, and this is likely to 
be the case for some time tocome. But the arbitrary 
rule excluding even the best qualified woman, on the 
sole ground of sex, is a discouragement to the young 
women students, an object-lesson in contempt for 
women to the young men, and a piece of the same 
stupid injustice that bars out all women from the 
ballot-box.—Alice Stone Blackwell. 


“ Live within your income.” 











Educational Bepartment. 


GERMANTOWN FRIENDS’ SCHOOL. 

THE Friends’ School at Germantown (Phila.), has been so 
crowded for the last two years that it has been necessary to 
hold the kindergarten in a corner of the meeting-house. The 
present school building is thought by many not in keeping 
with modern ideas of convenience and comfort, and this to- 
gether with its over-crowded condition has induced the School 
Committee to make an effort to raise the necessary funds to 
enlarge it. 

A committee was appointed from Germantown Preparative 
Meeting to confer and advise with the School Committee as to 
the advisability of making theimprovement. This committee 
thought it would be wise to go ahead, provided the funds 
could be raised. They did not approve of the School Com- 
mittee borrowing money for the purpose. The school has 
always been self-supporting, and has been earning a small 
surplus for the past two years, a portion of which would be 
available for building and furnishing purposes. Plans have 
been. prepared, showing a plain, substantial house, which will 
utilize the present building. The grounds belonging to the 
meeting, and available for school purposes, are sufficient to 
accommodate the proposed building. 

R. Roger Haydock, Hannah Ann Zell, and Charles F. 
Jenkins have been appointed a committee to see if funds can 
be procured. 





ABINGTON SCHOOL NOTES. 
THE new catalogues have been issued. The contents, form, 
and cover have been materially changed ; -three new half- 
tones have been inserted, one representing the school build- 
ing, one the east entrance to the meeting-house, and one the 


>? 
old oak trees in the grove. 

The final meeting of the Atlee Literary Society for the 
present school year was held on the 11th of this month. On 
this occasion an illustrated lecture on the Maritime Provinces 
of Canada was given by Principal Downing. The literary 
meetings of the society have been of much benefit to those 
taking part in them throughout the year. 

On the 5th instant William J. Buck, the prominent local 
historian, read to the pupils his early impressions of Abington 
meeting-house and surroundings, as preserited in his book 
entitled ‘‘ Local Sketches and Legends.’’ He afterwards 
spoke of the causes which inspired this descriptive writing. 

The Senior Class has begun the preparation for the gradua- 
tion and class-day exercises which are to be held on Sixth 
month 13. Hugh B. Eastburn is to deliver the commence- 
ment address on that date. Inasmuch as this class is the 
tenth which has graduated from the school, a reunion of all 
the old students is t0 take place, under the auspices of the 
Alumni Association. According to present arrangements, 
this reunion will continue throughout the afternoon and 
evening of commencement day. A large attendance is anti- 
cipated. 

Isadore Cropsey, a graduate of the Musical Department 
of Syracuse University, has been appointed to succeed Emma 
A. Carey as instructor in French, German, and Music. 

The teachers and a number of the pupils took the oppor- 
tunity offered by the vacation to attend some of the sessions 
of Yearly Meeting. * 





SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 

During the week which ended on the 26th ult., all the 
Senior examinations were held and the class is now enjoying 
a two weeks’ vacation. 

On the evening of the 24th was held the annual Junior 
Oratorical Contest for the Sproul Prize. The following ora- 
tions were given: ‘‘Ideals,’’ Emily M. Atkinson ; ‘: Politi- 
cal Evolution,’’ M. Alma Young; ‘‘ The Power of Enthus- 
iasm,’’ L. Winifred Rogers ; ‘‘ The Power of the Newspaper 
Press,’’ G. Arthur Seaman; ‘‘ Earnestness of Purpose,”’ 
Emma G. Holloway. The first and second prizes were 
awarded to L. Winifred Rogers and G, Arthur Seaman. 
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The solar eclipse which occurred on the 28th ult. caused 
the absence of a number of students and professors from 
college. Professors Cunningham, Price, and Hoadley all 
went to Norfolk, Va., for the occasion. 

On the evening of the 26th ult., Science Hall was the 
scene of a very interesting lecture by Professor Price on 
‘« The Private Life of the Ancient Romans.’ The lecture 
was illustrated by a large number of excellent stereopticon 
views. With this evening’s entertainment, the Latin Society 
closed its year’s work,—work which has been of value to all 
of its members and which, it is hoped, may be further pur- 
sued next year. M.S. Fi. 





FRIENDS’ SEMINARY, NEW YORK.—We have the annual 
Catalogue and announcement of this school, dated May, 1900. 
On the 18th of Ninth month next it will enter upon the for- 
tieth year of its work. 

The school buildings are located at the corner of East 
16th street and Rutherfurd Place, New York City, adjoining 
the Friends’ meeting-house, and overlooking Stuyvesant 
Square, an attractive and beautiful small park. 

The work of the school is divided into ten classes (ascend- 
ing from Class One), and the Kindergarten. The list of 
students for 1899-1900 shows 13 in the Kindergarten, and 
148 in the other classes. 

The Principals are Edward B. Rawson, B. S., and Eliza- 
beth Stover, M. E. L. There are thirteen other instructors; 
four of them are graduates of Swarthmore College. 

The next school year will open on the 18th of Ninth 
month. 


The charges for tuition for the school year range from $50 


in the Kindergarten, to $200 in the highest class. (This is for 
tuition ; it is a day-school.) 
FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, MEDIA.—The Committee in charge of 


Friends’ Select School at Media, Pa., under the care of 
Chester Monthly Meeting, has appointed Louisa Baker, a 
graduate of Friends’ Central School at Fifteenth and Race 
streets, Philadelphia, and a successful teacher of six years’ 
experience, to the position of Principal of that school for the 
year 1900-1901. 

Esther E. Spicer, who has been with the school since 
1895, has been re-appointed Assistant. 

Alice A. Roberts, who has been Principal of the school 
during the year 1899-1900, closes her connection therewith 
at the time of the Commencement, Sixth month 14, and 
expects to return to Kansas City, Missouri, her home. 





APPOINTMENTS TO TEACH.—Hannah Hall, of Malcom, 
Pa., a George School graduate, 1898, who has been Assistant 
at the Byberry Friends’ School, has been appointed Principal 
for 1900-01, and will be assisted by Anna S. Palmer, of New- 
town, now a student at George School, in the senior class. 

Carolein H. Chambers, Swarthmore College, ’96, and 
Emma Wallace, who was a student at Swarthmore, have been 
appointed assistants to Jane P. Rushmore, in Martin Academy, 
Kennett Square, for next year. 

Jessie M. Lukens, of Swarthmore, a member of the 
Swarthmore College class to graduate this year, will assist 
Georgia Cook Myers, in Friends’ School at Langhorne, Pa., 
next year. 

A. Davis Jackson, B. S. (Swarthmore), who has been 
Principal of Friends’ Academy, Locust Valley, L. I., the 
past year, has been reappointed for the coming year. 


THE whispering waves were half asleep, 
The clouds were gone to play, 

And on the woods, and on the deep, 
The smile of Heaven lay. 


It seemed as if the day were one 
Sent from beyond the skies, 
Which shed to earth above the sun 
A light of Paradise. 

—[Shelley, ‘‘ The Pine Forest.’’ ] 


Conferences, Associations, €tr. 








LANGHORNE, Pa.—An interesting meeting of the Langhorne 
Young Friends’ Association was held at the home of Mitchell 
Watson, Fifth month 24. 

‘ The meeting was called to order by the President, John 
Wildman, and the minutes of the preceeding meeting read 
and approved. 

The program for the evening opened with a paper by 
Louisa Osmond, on the ‘‘ Life of Early Hebrew People.”’ 
Marion Osmond gave a pleasing account of the ‘‘ Life of 
Isaac T. Hopper.’’ Then followed a recitation, entitled 
‘« Flowers,’’ by Emma P. Morrell. 

Professor George L. Maris addressed the meeting, giving 
an instructive talk on ‘‘The Cultivation of Feelings and 
Emotions."' Ada B. Mitchell voiced the feelings of the 
Association in thanking the speaker for his kindness in being 
with us. 

The program closed with a reading by Bessie Kennedy, 
entitled ‘‘ The Legend Beautiful.’ 

This being the usual time to close for the summer the 
meeting adjourned until Ninth month 17, to meet at the home 
of Alfred Marshall. C. G. M., See. 


NORRISTOWN, Pa.—A_ well-attended meeting of the 
Friends’ Association was held on the evening of Fifth month 
22, at the home of Cecelia T. Zimmerman, No. 1031 DeKalb 
street. 

The program included a reading Martha Yerkes, 
‘What is Best Worth Having in Life?’’ another by Helen 
E. Richards, ‘‘ Difference Between Morality and Religion ;"’ 
a description of the travels of several New York Friends a 
hundred years ago in assisting to establish meetings in Can- 
ada, and a letter of Elias Hicks, by Mary H. Forman ; an 
essay on the duties and privileges of Friends, John W. Harry ; 
a ‘‘Summary of the Life of Isaac T. Hopper,’ Susan J. 
Sheppard. 

Charles Bond gave some interesting experiences in con- 
nection with the Underground Railway's operations in New 
Jersey sixty years ago. He also answered a query as to 
whether the ‘‘good old times’’ are not misnamed, in the 
affirmative. He said he believed that Friends are just as 
faithful, according to what is required of them, as those of 
past generations. Remarks were made by several members. 

The next meeting will be held at Valley Friends’ meeting- 
house on the 17th of this month. 


by 


QUAKERTOWN, PA. —The regular meeting of Young 
Friends’ Association was held at the home of William P. and 
Letita Roberts. The meeting was opened with a Scripture 
reading by the President. A chapter of ‘‘ Thomas's History 
of Friends,’’ relating to the separation, in 1827-28, was read 
by Annie S. Ball. A recitation was given by Martha Penrose. 
A portion of the Discipline relating to ‘‘ Days and Times’”’ 
was read by Walter Johnson, and commented on. 

Letita Roberts gave us a select reading, entitled ‘‘ True 
Service.’’ A paper, prepared by Eleanor Foulke was read 
by Caroline Miller, subject ‘‘ Springtime and its Messages to 
Mankind.’ The paper contained many beautiful thoughts, 
uggested to the writer in bird, bush, and tree, and was 
much appreciated. 

Current Topics were read by Pheebe R. Bewley. 
concluded the program. Roll-call was responded to by sen- 
timents. Adjourned to meet Sixth month 21, at the home of 
Hannah M. Penrose. A: 5. B., Cor: ‘Ser. 


This 


Mrs. EvizapetH O. H. Crocker, aged seventy years, 
who was the plaintiff in a small suit in the common pleas 
court at Cleveland, O., recently, asked permission to address 
the jury. It was granted and she was complimented by the 
court on the clearness of her argument, which occupied just 
fifteen minutes. 


A BILL enabling women to be elected as aldermen and 
councilors in borough councils passed its second reading in 
the English house of commons on the 23d ult., by a vote of 
248 to 129. 
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| ing to its velocity. 


LITERARY NOTES. 
THE issue of Friends’ Quarterly Examiner, (London), for 
Fourth month, is at hand. Among the articles which we 
especially note is that by Joseph Taylor, a missionary of the 
Friends at Hoshangabad, in India, on the Famine in that 
country ; also one on ‘‘ Christians and War,’’ by T. P. New- 
man; ‘‘The Story of a Royal Commission,’’ by J. E. E., 
(whom we may recognize as John Edward Ellis, M.P.); two 
articles on the poetry of Wordsworth, by J. Edmund Clark, 
and Caroline Sharp ; and one on ‘‘ The Educational Policy of 
Friends,’’ by John S. Rowntree. 

We shall make an extract from Joseph Taylor's article. 
That by John Edward Ellis refersto the Parliamentary inquiry 
ordered a year ago, ‘‘into the cause of the accidents, fatal 
and non-fatal, to servants of railway companies.’’ He was 
one of the Commission of fifteen on the subject. There are 
some 500 employés killed, and more than 12,000 injured 
every year, on the English railways, and the agitation for 
improved appliances, especially ‘‘ automatic couplings,’’ has 
been going on for several years. Whether anything will come 
of the Commission's work, after all, seems doubtful, Lord Sal- 
isbury being apparently quite indifferent to the subject. 


Governor Roosevelt, of New York, makes a plea for 
compromise in politics, and in other affairs, in this month's 
Century. He especially condemns ‘‘ impracticable "’ idealists. 
A curious article #s contributed by Nikola Tesla, the electri- 
cian, on ‘‘ The Problem of Increasing Human Energy.’’ He 


| regards mankind as a body in motion and addresses himself to 


This can be done in three 
by increasing its mass, reducing its friction, and add- 
Its mass is chiefly reduced by lack of 
food, and to increase the food supply he would utilize, as 
fertilizers, hydrogen compounds extracted from the atmos- 
phere by the chemical action of electric discharges. The 
chief frictional element diminishing velocity is organized 
warfare, and he would lessen the destructiveness of future 
battles by producing electric machines that would fight with- 
out involving the exposure of those who launched them 
against the enemy, thus taking the personal animus out of war. 


the problem of increasing its force. 
ways: 


A neat and attractive monthly, Howard's American 
Magazine, is published at Harrisburg, Pa., ‘‘devoted to the 
educational, religious, industrial, social, and political progress 
of the Colored Race.’’ Its contents are dignified and able, 
and we are glad to note that it clearly perceives the interest 
the colored people, like all other working people, have in the 
defeat of the vicious and oppressive imperialistic tendencies 
that propose to feed upon the weaker races of the world. 
The price of the magazine is $2 a year, or 20 cents a single 
copy. 


<7 


In Scriéner's, this month, Harrison S. Morris has an 
article, discussing the Paintings of John McClure Hamilton, 
illustrated by some of the artist's best portraits. George F. 
Becker has an article, ‘‘ Are the Philippines Worth Having? "’ 
He apparently overlooks the fact that the people of those 
islands already ‘‘have’’ them. The gold deposits he de- 
scribes as unimportant—comparable to those of South Caro- 
lina and Georgia. 


The American Journal of Photography is issued monthly, 
at $1 a year by Austin C. Leeds, publisher, 1019-21 Market 
Street, Philadelphia, and edited by John Bartlett. The num- 
ber for the month just closed has a series of practical and 
interesting articles on the photographic art, with several fine 
illustrations. 


Know then this truth—enough for man to know— 
‘* Virtue alone is happiness below.'’—Pofe. 
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METEOROLOGICAL SUMMARY FOR 
FOURTH MONTH, Igoo. 


Mean barometer, 30.038 
Highest barometer during the month, 16th, 30.471 
Lowest barometer during the month, 7th, 29.670 
Mean temperature, 54-2 
Highest temperature during the month, 24th, 3oth, 77. 
Lowest temperature during the month, I1th, 29. 
Mean of maximum temperatures, 63.6 
Mean of minimum temperatures, 44.9 
Greatest daily range of temperature, 29th, 30. 
Least daily range of temperature, 12th, 13th, 18th, 9. 
Mean daily range of temperature, 18.5 
Mean temperature of the Dew Point, 37- 
Mean relative humidity, per cent., 58.6 
Total precipitation, rain and melted snow. inches, 2.17 


Greatest precipitation in any 24 consecutive hours, I inch of 

rain and snow on the 18th and Iogth. 

Number of days on which .o1 inch or more precipitation fell, 6. 

Number of clear days 11, fair days 9, cloudy days Io. 

Prevailing direction of wind from the Northwest. 

Solar halo on the 2d and 9th. 

SENSIBLE TEMPERATURE DATA. 

Maximum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 a. m., 61.5 on 

Igth. 
Minimum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8a. m., 29, on Ioth. 
Mean temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 a. m., 44.5. 
Maximum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 p. m., 60, on 18th. 
Minimum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 p. m., 30. on Loth. 
Mean temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 p. m., 44 5 
Mean temperature of wet bulb thermometer for this month, 45. 

Notre.—The means of the daily maximum and minimum tempera- 
tures 63.6° and 44.9° respectively, give a monthly mean of 54.2°, 
which is 1.5° above the normal and .5° above the corresponding 
month in 1899. 

The total amount of precipitation during the month 2.17 inches, 
is about one inch less than the normal, and three-quarters of an inch 
more than fell in Fourth month, 1899. 

Very light flurries of snow fell on the 4th and foth instant. 

It was very dry from the 24th to the end of the month, and at 8 
p.m. on the 26th, the relative humidity was but 19 per cent, a very 
unusually dry atmosphere for this section. 

JOHN CoMLY, Observer. 
Centennial Avenus, Philadelphia, Fourth month 30. 


THE JOLLY CARPENTERS. 
° My Uncle Tom and Uncle Joe 
Were carpenters, and | 
Was always happy in their shop, 
A-seein’ of 'em ply 


Their honest craft ; and then I liked 
The very smell of wood 

When it was bein’ saw'd and plan’d, 
And still it does me good. 


And, as they work'd and work'd, there used 
From either's bench to fall 

Shavings so pretty that I thought 
They'd want to keep them all. 


But no! They didn’t care for them ; 
And, when I stammered, ‘‘ Can't 

I have just two or three of them?"”’ 
They said ‘‘ Take all you want.”’ 


My Uncle Tom and Uncle Joe 
Made various kinds of things, 

Houses and cradles ; but the best 
Were just these lovely rings 


Of spruce and hemlock, oft’ner pine, 
Which now and then the girls 

Would twist into their golden hair 
And play that they were curls. 


It seems to me that somehow so 
It is with all of us: 

We work and work, and there are things, 
Bout which we make no fuss, 


Which, like the shavings crisp, and clean, 
That so unheeded fall, 
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Are quite the nicest and the best 
And sweetest things of all. 


But, if we did't do our work 
In some right manful way, 
Where'd be the accidental stuff 
For other people’s play ? 
—John White Chadwick, in Christian Register. 


UNDER SEALED ORDERS. * 
Out she swung from her moorings, 
And over the harbor bar ; 
As the moon was slowly rising 
She faded from sight afar, 
And we traced her gleaming canvas 
By the twinkling evening ‘star. 


None knew the port she sailed for, 
Nor whither her cruise would be; 
Her future course was shrouded 
In silence and mystery ; 
She was sailing under ‘‘ sealed orders,’’ 
To be opened out at sea. 


So souls, cut off from moorings, 
Go drifting into the night, 
Darkness before and around them, 
With scarce a glimmer of light ; 
They are acting under ‘‘ sealed orders,’’ 
And sailing by faith, not sight. 


Keeping the line of duty 
Through good and evil report, 

They shall ride the storms out safely, 
Be the passage long or short ; 

For the ship that carries God's orders 
Shall anchor at last in port. 





THE FAMINE IN INDIA. 

Joseph Taylor ( Friends’ missionary at Hoshangabad, India), in 
Friends’ Quarterly Examiner, London. 
In daily conversation and correspondence I am fre- 
quently being reminded how few people seem to un- 
derstand that India is, strictly speaking, not a coun- 
try, but a continent, containing many countries and 
races, in which a very large number of differing lan- 
guages and dialects are spoken by the various peo- 
ples who inhabit it; and there is a great difference in 
character between the Tamils and Telugus of the 
South and the Sikhs and Punjabis of the North, or 
the Bengali of the East and the Maratha of the West. 
In one essential aspect, however, they all agree, and 
that is in being on the whole an agricultural village- 
dwelling community, rather than a manufacturing 
town population ; and the single village is as a rule a 
self-contained unit, having in itself all that is neces- 
sary to supply the simple needs of the villagers—its 
own banker, silversmith, carpenter, blacksmith, cloth 
weavers, etc.—and not requiring to go beyond the 
limits of the weekly bazaar or market for all its 
modest requirements. Whilst in England, therefore, 
there may be great distress in certain communities 
which indirectly involve others, in India the whole 
community is at once involved directly the staple ag- 


| ricultural operations are endangered. 


The present famine involves Central and North- 
western India, some of the native States of Rajputana 
and Gujerat being probably most seriously affected. 
For several years there have been few good crops, 
and a large part of the same district suffered in the 
disastrous famine of 1896-7. 
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The staple food of the people of the affected dis- 
tricts is various kinds of millet, pulse, and, to a less 
extent, wheat and rice. In the Hoshangabad district 
of the Narbada division of the Central Provinces, in 

~ which the Friends’ mission is working, wheat is more 
extensively grown and eaten, but even there the 


comman millets, juari (which grows in heavy de- | 


pending bunches of barley-like seeds from a high 
stalk not unlike maize), bajra (something like the bul- 
rush in appearance, with a small dark seed), and 
kodon (which looks like a grass) are looked upon as 
the food of the cultivator ; whilst from the sale of his 
wheat he looks to pay his rental and Government land 
tax, buy clothing, and effect any saving by converting 
the balance available into silver jewelry, which is put 


by fora daughter's wedding expenses or “‘ rainy day.” | 


The cultivation of these crops takes from May to 
March. 
autumn crop, before the rains. When the rain falls, 
should be ready in November. The wheat, etc., is 
sown in September or October, and should be ready 
for harvest by March. To ensure a good crop a 
little rain should fall on the newly-sown wheat fields, 
and a little more about Christmas. Should the rains 
continue in July and August without any break, they 
interfere with the weeding which is needed for the 
millet crops, and occasionally wash out the seed. 


Ene Senet: gampenen: Ser Ghe-neestt, -9¢' birth on ; the free energy of their spirit will be com- 
. : | pressed ; their free will broken ; their impulse tamed. 
phy pwnd dee 4a sagr humane tneagie~enger-alingaingy | The world will cease to hear of Anglo-Saxon daring 
_and hardihood, of the Anglo-Saxon gift for pioneer- 
| ing and colonizing. 
in the flush of their years away from their work to 
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It will thus be seen that both autumn and spring | 


crops depend upon the even distribution of the rain- 
fall, and that either too much or too little may be 
alike disastrous. The latter is the worse, as the 
ground then becomes too hard and baked to be 
ploughed, or for seed sown to germinate in it; and 
the wells and streams and rivers, on which irrigation 
and the existence of the cattle depend, dry up, and 
only the largest rivers and deepest wells afford relief. 

The cause of the present famine is insufficient 
rain ; from this follow scarcity of water and fodder 
and absence of crops, so that man and beast are alike 
affected ; and as in India the ox takes the place of 
the horse in all agricultural purposes, it will be seen 
what a terrible calamity has fallen upon those prov- 
inces where the 1899 rainfall failed. Famine is now 
prevailing in some States where it is said to have 
been unknown for a hundred years, and it is difficult 
to see how human ingenuity could have foreseen or 
prevented it. 

Let us briefly examine how the village commun- 
ity is affected by such a disaster. In the first place, 
the small cultivators and day laborers, who are ac- 
customed to work for the village headman and 


wealthier farmers, besides losing the crops on their | ' 
| another element, and that the most serious one of all, 


own small cultivated patches, fail to obtain employ- 


ment owing to the lessened cultivated area and | 


absence of harvest work; their children, who for- 


Sey eee eee Sey ie pees ee oe seer | friend—since deceased—as he lamented the decrease 


birds, are superseded by the owners’ own children, 
withdrawn from the village school. Many of them 
begin to wander away to other villages or the adja- 
cent towns, begging as they go. Then the next 
higher class of small farmers, who have not much 
grazing land and cannot afford to pay the excessive 


prices asked for grass and cattle food, begin to 
wander off in search of pasturage. And so comes to 
pass the sad tale of orphaned children and scattered 
and separated families that forms so appalling a part 
of an Indian famine. 


MILITARISM IN GERMANY. 

Anna Braithwaite Thomas, (Baltimore) in The Messenger of Peace. 
TuHosE who wish to know what militarism really 
means would do well to read carefully ‘ Berlin 
Notes,’”’ by the Countess von Krockow, in the (New 
York) /ndependentfor April 12. Speaking of the pos- 
sibility of the conscription in England, she says: “ If 
England should really adopt compulsory military 
service, the advantage she has enjoyed so long over 
Germany will fall away. Her youth will be swathed 
in the bands of police red tape from the day of their 


Conscription draws men 


barracks. Inthese years England’s younger sons are 
wont to be in all the ends of the earth. They will 
refuse to return ; and the necessary penalty of con- 
tumacy being imprisonment on returning home, thous- 
ands will become permanent exiles. England will 
suffer, as Germany suffers, a steady loss of energetic, 
virile blood ; and rival countries over sea will reap an 
undeserved harvest of citizens."’ This is one side of 
the question of conscription. 

In his recent work on the Future of War, Prof. 
Bloch points out another evil. He says: “ It cannot 
be denied that conscription, by taking from productive 
occupations a greater number of men than the former 
conditions of service, has increased the popularity of 
sudversive principles among the masses. Formerly 
oaly Socialists were known; now Anarchism has 
arisen. Not long ago the advocates of revolution 
were a handful ; now they have their representatives 
in all Parliaments. And every new election increases 
their number in Germany, in France, in Austria, and 
in Italy. It is a strange coincidence that only in 
England and in the United States, where conscription 
is unknown, are representative assemblies free from 
these elements of disintegration.” We cannot now 
stop to consider the financial side of this question as 
it affects Germany, nor the commercial problems 
which, in Prof. Bloch’s opinion, render the war of the 
future, for which all this tremendous preparation is 
made, a practical impossibility. But there is still 


to be considered. What of the religious effect upon 
those who undergo the three years of military service ? 
I remember well the words of a prominent German 


in spiritual life amongst his countrymen. ‘‘ Yes,” he 
said, speaking to my husband, ‘I know not how it 
is, in the twenty years since you were last here, we 
have done much work, but there are no results, all 
things go backward, the spiritual life is much lower 
than it was then.” 






> we th 
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To us this seemed not strange at all, when we 
remembered that during those twenty years the laws 
of the conscription have been made ever stricter and 
stricter until now practically a// the young men are 
put through that dreadful three years of barrack life 
so deadening to all the higher spiritual impulses, so 
calculated to foster and develop the lower desires. 
Again, two years later, we met an attractive young 
German pastor at a health resort on the Riviera. He 
seemed to be far gone in consumption, poor fellow ; 
and, perhaps, the ordeal which he dreaded never 
came to him—the ordeal of having to live in Ger- 
many. He had spent some years in America as pas- 
tor of a German church, until his health failing, he 
returned to his native land, and had gone thence in 
search of health to Italy. He told us that he knew 
what the military service meant, having himself gone 
through his year of it, which was all that was then 
required of theological students. He said that he 
had then become acquainted with more wickedness 
than he had ever dreamed of, and that he had since 
come to the conclusion that if ever he returned to 
Germany he must in some way protest against it. 
“But,” said he, ‘of what use will my protest be? 
They will not listen. My poor country is turning its 
back on Jesus Christ.” 

It is difficult, indeed, to see how those who 
object to the conscription on religious grounds, can 
make their protest heard in Germany. To leave the 
country is simply a negative protest, and has been 
found by experience to be ineffectual. Count Tolstoy 
says that only through voluntary suffering, rather 
than obeying, can deliverence come. But what suf- 
fering! To refuse the service is an offense punishable 
with severe and lengthened imprisonment, and 
involves giving up all worthy prospects in life. So 
far as I know this stand has never yet been taken in 
Germany, and it would require intense conviction, 
great faith, and a great self-sacrifice to take it, and 
these must be developed in young men brought up in 
an atmosphere of deadening religious indifference and 
saturated from birth with military ideas. There 
would be no sympathy of numbers to be looked for ; 
the stand must be taken alone and with no hope of 
immediate success; nor, indeed, of success at all, 
unless a sufficient number of others adopted the same | 
course to arouse the public conscience. We cannot 
wonder that the individual finds it easier to avoid than 
to face the problem. But, oh! what blindness is it 
that is impelling America, blessedly free as she now | 
is, to enter upon a course of militarism that leads to 
such bondage! i, am Bs 
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WHEN Love ts PerFEcTED.—O, since in this Ifie 
love has made us so rich, though but a little brook, 
which, when the sun shone fiercely, was almost dried 
up, how rich will it not make us when the little brook 
has become the stream, yea, the ocean, when it pours 
forth from the heart of God in full spring-time, when 
sin shall no more build a barrier in the heart of the 
creature, and there shall be a full and sacred giving 
and receiving between earth and heaven, and among 
all that is in heaven and upon earth. O, who has so | 
exalted an understanding that he can truly say what | 
love is ?—Tholuk. 





SHUNNING OR SEEKING POPULARITY. 
‘‘ How we all like to be liked!” said Charles Lamb. 
Yes, and let none of us put on any airs of being 
superior to this liking, for the best men own up to 
having it. It is not altogether their fault. They are 
made so. Indeed, we may always suspect, when we 
hear a man loudly praising indifference to popularity, 
that perhaps his enlogy is only a twinge of con- 
science,—he wishes he were more indifferent to it. 
But it is not required of us to kill this sensibility,— 
only that we should keep it in such proportions as 
will enable us and others to live in the same house 
with it. 

Granted that it is a legitimate desire, just where 
ought we to rank it among the ruling ideas of one’s 
life? Certainly not on the same level with the de- 
sires for righteousness, or truth, or peace, or service. 
It belongs in the same category withthe wish that we 
might be good-looking, or rich, or famous,—desires 
which other men feel under very slight obligations to 
help along, and which Christ would very probably 
have classed among the things which we could not 
change by taking thought of them. Whoever, there- 
fore, makes one of the third-or fourth-rate desires of 
the soul supreme in his problems has turned his life 
upside down. The seriousness of life is all the time 
pushing things back into their places. Popularity 
must always be regarded as an _ uncovenanted 
mercy. It is not in having our names in 
other people’s mouths that brings happiness, but 
having a part in the festival of life, and becoming 
more and more intent upon the performance of that 
part.—Sunday School Times. 


A YOUNG man in a dry goods store in Boston was en- 
deavoring to sell a customer some goods. He hada 
quantity on hand which he much desired to dispose 
of, as they were not of the freshest style; and the 
man seemed inclined to take them. When the goods 
had been examined and the bargain was about to be 
concluded, the customer inquired : 

“Are these goods the latest style ?”’ 

The young man hesitated. He wanted to sell the 
goods, and it appeared evident that if he said they 
were the latest style the man would take them. But 
he could not tell a lie, and he replied : 

‘They are not the latest style of goods, but they 
are a very good style.” 

The man looked at him, examined some other 


| goods of later style, and said : 


‘“‘T will take those of the older style, and some of 
the new also. Your honesty in stating the facts will 
fasten me to this place.”’ 

This man not only sold his goods and kept a 
good conscience, but he also retained a customer, 
whom he might never have seen again if he had not 
spoken to him the exact truth. There is no perma- 
nent gain in falsehood and deception. Righteousness 
and truth are a sure foundation.—| Safeguard. | 


‘* Tuy prayer of faith shall reach His gracious ear ! 
Look up and trust, God holds thee very dear.’’ 
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Prof. Atwater’s Theories. 
Tue Troy Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, in 
session at Albany, N. Y., adopted unanimously, by the vote 
of nearly two hundred members, the following declaration 
regarding Professor Atwater and his alcohol experiments at 
Wesleyan University : 

‘« We deplore the fact that incomplete and inconclusive 
experiments by a well known teacher in one of our Methodist 
schools have given occasion to the foes of temperance to 
attack scientific temperance instruction in the public schools. 
We must believe that the contention that alcohol is to be 
classed with the foods and not with the poisons is based on 
insufficient data and unnatural definitions; and that the 
teaching of such a doctrine will make still harder the not too 
easy battle of health against disease, purity against impurity, 
temperance against intemperance. Sophistical definitions 
cannot make that which poisons body, mind, and soul of any 
food value to the human system.”’ 


Siberian Gold Fields. 
AN expedition will leave San Francisco in a few days on its 
way to northeastern Siberia after gold. The party is in part 


composed of Russians, who reached New York on the 12th 


ult., on the steamer from Liverpool. 

George D. Roberts, a veteran California miner, will be a 
member of the exploring party. Roberts has made a study 
of gold deposits in sea sand and has a plan for extracting the 
gold from the frozen tundra. The expedition will return 
about Eleventh month 1, and expects then to be ableto make 
a complete report of the possibilities of the region. 

Roberts says that from information which he had received 
the deposit of gold in the Siberian coast promises to be the 
most valuable ever discovered. 

Miners who have visited the Siberian coast by stealth have 
reported that it is practically the same as the Nome coast, 
consisting of a strip of beach, behind which lies a tundra or 
belt of gold bearing sand, which has been thrown up by the 
action of the waves and frozen. 


Loss by Fire in 1899. 
New York World. 
THE value of the property lost by fires last year, many of 
them wilfully set and nearly all of them preventable, was 
$15 3,597,830. 

Tie is ‘the heaviest fire loss ever recorded in the United 
States in one year. And the year 1899 was one of prosperity, 
when the usual motive for mcendiarism was below the 
average. 

To appreciate what this huge total of property burned in 
one year means it may be said that it was more than double 
the total annual expenditures of the United States Navy, in- 
cluding the cost of the new warships. The total value of last 
year's wheat crop was $319,545,259- Fire destroyed prop- 
erty equivalent in value to half of thatgreat crop. Every two 
years we are burning up property equal in value to one year’s 
whole cotton crop. 

It is a mistake to suppose that this loss is made any less 
to the country by insurance. Insurance compensates indi- 
viduals, but the loss of wealth to the nation is absolute. 


Japan’s Law for Smokers. 


The 
It is not simply 
a law against the selling of cigarettes to minors. 
which says that a minor shall not smoke tobacco in any form. 


There is provided not only a punishment for the minor that 
offends, but for his guardians and the individuals that sell him 
the tobacco. Perhaps this law could not be enforced in 
America, but in Japan they do some things better than we do. 
They will enfore the law. I think the law in the first place is 
an outgrowth of public sentiment. “In the W. C. T. U. 
Temple in the city is an old bronze bell that was made of the 


JAPAN set us a good example in a law recently passed. 
law strictly prohibits minors from smoking. 
It isa law 


pipes of 3,000 Japanese men. They threw their pipes into 
the melting pot and made the bell, which they gave to Mary 
Allen when she visited Japan, as proof that when the Japanese 
said they intended to quit smoking they meant it. Tobacco 
stunts and deforms the young, and checking its use is 


a 
matter of national concern.—Matilda B. Carse. 


Torture of Filipinos. 
A. F. MILLER, a member of the 32d United States Volunteers, 
writing from the Philippine Islands to the Omaha Horii, 
under date of March 5, describes the means used by United 
States soldiers to compel captured Filipinos to give up their 
concealed arms. He says: 

‘* We go out on a bike, catch a negro, and ask him if he 
has a gun; he will give usa polite bow and say ‘no sabby,’ 
and then we take hold of him and give him the ‘ water cure.’ 
After which he can get us two or three guns. Now this is the 
way we give them the water cure: lay them on their backs, a 
man standing on each hand and each foot, then put a round 
stick in the mouth, and pour a pail of water in the mouth and 
nose, and if they don't give up pour in another pail. The) 
swell up like toads. I'll tell you it’s a terrible torture. 

‘« We went up the bay the other day to get some robbers 
and secured three. They would not tell where they had their 
guns. So we gave them the water cure (salt water), and two 
of them gave us their guns. We gave the other one so much 
water we nearly killed him, yet he would not tell. Guess he 
was an old head; they have lots of grit. They will stand 
and see you half kill one of their friends and won't tell a 
thing. When it comes to their time to take the cure, they 
will take their clothes off, lie down, and take two or three 
pails of water before they will say aword. Oneof them said, 
‘you can kill me, but you cannot make me tell.’ "’ 


Returned Soldiers’ Statements. 
A BATTALION of United States ‘‘ regular’’ troops, returning 
from the Philippine Islands, passed through Kansas City a 
few days ago. The 7Zimes of that city says: 

‘*The soldiers seemed to be unanimously of the opinion 
that the war is as far from ended as when the fighting first 
began. ‘Wherever the soldiers are,’ said one, ‘the country 
is quiet, but everywhere else they are in arms, and the country 
won't be pacified until the niggers are all killed off like the 
American Indians."' 

‘*The officers were more guarded in their statements. 
But Captain Yeatman, the commanding officer, a man of in- 
telligence and of recognized bravery, and Lieutenant Field, 
also a distinguished soldier, expressed themselves in much 
the same terms. ‘It is hard to say about the pacification of 
the islands,’ said Captain Yeatman, ‘because much depends 
upon the character of the natives—that is, whether they will 
really stick to their expressed determination or whether they 
are subject to a few leaders who will be killed or captured. 
Somehow, it’s strange, you know,’ said the Captain with a 
meaning smile—‘ those fellows have the idea that they have 
a right to their own homes, and I believe they will keep up 
the fight.’ ’’ 


Trees From Children’s Acorns. 
GEORGE HARRISON, editor of the Delaware Valley Advance, 
of Hulmeville (Bucks county), Pa., vouches for the truth of 
the following, which recently appeared in his paper, and was 
copied into other journals : 

About the year 1834 there lived in Hulmeville two little 
girls about 6 and 7 years of age, one whose name was Martha 
Crelly, an adopted child of Joshua Canby, Esq., who former!) 
lived in a large stone house now occupied by Elisha C. Praul, 
and the other, whose name was Mary, lived with her aunt, 
Mary Nelson, who occupied a small house where William 
Tilton’s house now stands. These little girls used to play 
toss and catch with acorns. They both died before they 
arrived at ten years of age, but they have left beautiful monu- 
ments to their memory. In each yard a little oak sprang up 
from acorns dropped by them and now there stands in Mr. 
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Tilton’s yard a red oak 12 feet 5 inches in circumference, 
measured 4% feet from the ground. Its height is 80 feet. 
In Mr. Praul’s yard there is a pin oak 10 feet in circumfer- 
ence and 96 feet high ; although those trees are 70 feet apart 
their lower limbs intertwine, forming an arch over Neshaminy 
street. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


Tue British army under General Roberts has advanced north- 
ward, and on the 27th crossed the Vaal river into the Trans- 
vaal Republic's territory. The Boers made practically no 
resistance at any point. On the 28th General Roberts an- 
nounced his arrival at Klep river, 18 miles from Johannes- 
burg. A report at Cape Town, on the 28th, said General 
French, the English cavalry commander, had entered Jo- 
hannesburg. The distance from Johannesburg to Pretoria is 
but 26 miles. 

A dispatch from Newcastle (Natal) alleges that President 
Kruger has issued a proclamation, asking the Transvaal 
burghers to notify him whether they desire to continue the 
fight or to sue for peace. 

Tue Republican National Convention will meet in Phila- 
delphia on the roth instant. The renomination of Pres. 
McKinley is expected to be ‘‘ by acclamation.’’ There is no 
definite indication as to the choice for vice-president, many 
candidates being in the field. The opposition in the Demo- 
cratic party to W. J. Bryan has diminished, and his nomina- 
tion is now generally expected. The national convention 
meets at Kansas City on the 4th of next month. The vice- 
presidential nominee remains uncertain. 

ACCORDING to despatches from Peking, (which are possibly 
colored, to increase the pressure for interference by outside 
nations), there is much disorder in China. The Empress- 
Dowager, who is in control, pursues a reactionary policy. 
A society called the Boxers, who are opposed to foreigners, 
and to foreign religions, are strong and active. 

A dispatch says the Chinese Government is making some 
attempts to check the movement of the Boxers at Peking. 
The streets are quite, but the country is in a state of terror so 
far as the native Christians are concerned. Many Protestants 
and Catholic refugees are fleeing to Peking for protection. 

A MANILA despatch says that last week’s operations in 
Northern Luzon resulted in the killing of forty-six of the 
enemy, the taking of 180 prisoners and the capture of 300 
rifles and a quantity of ammunition. 

Palonog, on Masbate Island, south of Luzon, was captured 
by a military and naval expedition on the 2oth ultimo. The 
islanders were found suffering from lack of food, owing to the 
blockade, and the American authorities are endeavoring to 
relieve them. 


THE eclipse of the sun, which was total in this country, in 
a wide belt across the Southern States, was observed at many 
points, on}the morning of the 28th ult., by astronomers and 
others. The weather at Philadelphia was partly cloudy, but 
at the principal places in the South the sky was clear and the 
observations were highly satisfactory. The same reports are 
sent from the countries in south-eastern Europe and northern 
Africa, within the limits of totality. Great numbers of photo- 
graphs were obtained, and it is expected that new light will be 
thrown upon solar science by this temporary darkness. 

A very large public meeting was held in Philadelphia, on 
the evening of the 25th ult., to condemn the conduct of the 
Director of Public Safety, A. L. English, who recently called 
upon John Wanamaker, in company with another city official, 
and threatened him with the publication of charges against 
his character if he did not compel one of the city newspapers, 
the North American, (owned, it is said, by Thomas B. Wana- 
maker), to cease its criticism of the Mayor of the city, and 
himself, (English). The meeting was addressed by prominent 
citizens. Resolutions were adopted requesting the Mayor to 
arrange for an open and public investigation of the matter. 


A committee of twenty was authorized to take charge of the 
subject. 


ELLIGENCER. 


One of the resolutions declares that ‘‘if the innocence of 
the accused officials [the Mayor and the Director] cannot be 
conclusively established . . . the honor of the city requires 
that their positions shall be immediately vacated."’ 


THE Presbyterian General Assembly at St. Louis adjourned 
on the 26th ult., to meet in Philadelphia in 1go1. 


THE exports of merchandise from the United States during 


April reached $40,000,000, the greatest for any one month in 
our history. 


THE Indianapolis School Board has rescinded the action 
of the old board that when a female teacher married she must 
resign her position. 


A LARGE and earnest anti-imperialist meeting, in New 
York City, on the evening of the 24th ult., was addressed by 
Carl Schurz and George S. Boutwell. 


ELLA LITTLE, an American and the first woman to receive 
a doctor’s degree from Heidelberg (Germany), ‘‘ summa 
cum laude,’’ has been appointed a regular lecturer at that 
university. 

THE German Reichstag, on the 23d ult., passed by a vote 
of 163 to 123 the meat exclusion bill, which, witha few unim- 


portant exceptions, practically prohibits the importation of 
foreign meats. 


Count Leo Toustoy, the Russian philanthropist and 
author, was on the 23d ult. declared a heretic by an edict of 
the orthodox Greek church. This edict is in effect a com- 
plete excommunication. 


POTTER county, which for many years had a prohibitory 
law (due to the efforts of the late Johe S. Mann, of Couders- 
port), voted in Second month last to repeal the law, and 
fifteen liquor licenses have been granted. 


THE California Cured Fruit Association is making a final 
attempt to control the prune crop this season, and a last 
appeal has been sent out to growers in the shape of an address, 
suggesting that the packers modify their contracts. 


JupGE Morrow, in the United States Court in San Fran- 
cisco has granted an injunction to prevent the Federal and 
local health authorities from discriminating against the Chinese 
in the matter of precautions against the spread of the plague. 


THE State Grain Inspector of Kansas estimates that 
85,000,000 bushels of wheat will be raised in that State this 
year, and that 20,000 extra farm hands will be needed to har- 
vest it. The largest wheat crop the State ever raised was 
82,000,000 bushels. 


THE Panama Canal Company has received orders from 
Paris to resume work on a large scale. A great many me- 
chanics and laborers are being engaged. It is believed to be 
the hope of the Company to get the canal so far completed 
that that at Nicaragua will not be undertaken. 


THE United States Supreme Court, on the 28th, rendered 
a decision sustaining the United States Court of Claims in 
denying the claim of Admiral Dewey and his men for extra 
‘prize money ’’ for the Manila battle of 1898. Their original 
claim was for about $400,000, which is reduced to about 
$200,000. 


THE Methodist General Conference, by a decided vote, 
with much feeling, on the 26th ult., refused to approve the 
recommendation of a majority report from a committee to 
restate the clause in the discipline against theatre-going, 
dancing, etc. Speakers for the modification said the clause 
was not lived up to, and that was ‘‘ unconstitutional.’’ 


In the course of his address at the Presbyterian General 
Assembly, the retiring Moderator, Dr. Sample, said : 

‘« The problem of intemperance, most appalling in great 
cities, still waits a solution. Liquor interests dominate legis- 
latures, corrupt courts, bribe executives, debauch rulers, 
desecrate the Sabbath, and turn away from the house of 
prayer. Just now the traffic in intoxicants—as in Manila, 
Havana, Porto Rico, and Alaska—misrepresents Christian 
civilization and sets the world’s salvation far down the years.”’ 





NOTICES. 


*,* The Visiting Committee of Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting has arranged for meetings 
during Sixth month, as follows : 

SixTH Mon1H: 
3. Fishertown, Pa. 


10. Winchester, Va. 

17. Ridge, Va., 10,a m., Back Creek, 3, 
p-m. 

24. Fawn Grove, Pa. 


SEVENTH MoaTH : 
1. New Market, Md. 
Joun J Cornevt, Chairman. 
*,* The Visiting Committee of Abington 
Union will visit Gwynedd First-day School on 
First-day, the 3d of Sixth month, at close of 
morning meeting. 
Mary R. Livezey, Clerk of Com. 


*.* A Request.—1 should like to secure from 
every reader of the FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER 
a list of five books, arranged in order of their 
excellence, which the correspondent would 
strongly recommend as suitable material for the 
development of the moral sense and the literary 
instinct of boys and girls from nine to eighteen 
years of age. 

It is strongly urged that each person inter- 
ested in the cause of good literature will answer 
this notice immediately, so that the information 
sought may be embodied in a report to be sub- 
mitted to the coming Chatuauqua Conference. 

CHARLES SWAIN THOMAS, 

Superintendent Department of Demoralizing 
Publications, Friends’ General Conference on 
Philanthropic Labor. 

Address: English Department, Centre Col- 
lege, Danville, Ky. 





*,* The Committee on Philanthropic Labor 
of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of Friends 
will meet in the Meeting-house, 15th and Race 
streets, Philadelphia, Seventh-day, Sixth month 
gth, at 1.30 o'clock, p. m. 

The Sub-Committees meeting as follows: 

The Indian, in Room No. 2, at Io a. m. 

Peace and Arbitration, in Room No. 3, at 
10 a. m. 

Colored People, Race Street Meeting-house, 
at 9.30 a. m. 

Improper Publications, in Room No. 4, at 
10 a. m. 

Purity, in Room No. 3, at 9 a. m. 

Women and Children, in Room No. 5, at 9 
a. m. 

Temperance and Tobacco, in Room No. 1, 
at II a. m. 

Educational and Publication Committee, in 
Room No, I, at 9 30a. m. 

Legislation Committee, Street 
Parlor, at 10 a. m. 

James H. ATKINSON, 
421 Chestnut St. } cre 
ELEANOR K. RICHARDS, 

*,* A religious meeting will be held at 
Friends’ Home for Children, West Philad’‘a, 
Sixth month 3, 1900, at 3 p. m., First-day 
afternoon. 

This will be the final meeting of the season, 
until autumn 

Ministering Friends, and all interested per- 
sons, are cordially invited to attend. 

S. T. R. Eavenson, M. D. 


in Race 


*.*A Conference under the care of the 
Philanthropic Committee of the Yearly and 
Quarterly Meetings will be held in the meeting- 
house at Fallsington, Bucks county, Pa., on 
First-day, Sixth month 3, 1900, at 3 p. m. 
The meeting will be addressed by Elizabeth 
Lloyd. 

Subject, ‘* Temperance.” 


All interested 


are respectfully invited to attend. On behalf 
Committee. 


SuSANNA Ric, Clerk. 
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ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 
. Pittsburgh. 
BEYMER-BAUMAN 
Pittsburgh. 
DAVIS -CHAMBERS 
Pittsburgh. 
PAHNESTOCE 
Pittsburgh. 
ANCHOR ) 


> Cincinnati. 
ECKSTEIN ) . 





ATLANTIC b ] . ] 
BRADLEY e Pp ain y 
BROOKLYN 
5 New York. 

JEWETT 
ULSTER 
UNION 
SOUTHERN 

Chicago. 
SHIPMAN 
COLLIER 
MISSOURI 

St. Louis. 
SOUTHERN 
JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO 

Philadelphia. 
MORLEY 

Cleveland. 

Salem, Mass. obtained. 
CORNELL 

Buffalo. 
KENTUCKY 

Louisville. 
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HROUGH all the fog of 
advertising, and claims of 
rival manufacturers, it can 


seen that Pure White 


Lead is claimed to be the base or 
principal pigment of all the Paints 
or mixtures of Zinc, Whiting and 
Barytes which are represented to 


be better (?) than White Lead. 


For Colors use National Lead Company’s Pure White 
Lead Tinting Colors. 


Any shade desired is readily 
Pamphlet giving full information and show- 


ing samples of Colors, also pamphlet entitled ‘‘Uncle Sam's Ex- 
perience With Paints *’ forwarded upon application. 


National Lead Co., 100 William Street, New York. 





*,*A Lawn Fete will be held on the grounds 
of the Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting Boarding | 
Home, 5800 Greene Street, Germantown, on 
Fifth day, Sixth month 7, I¢00, from 4 to 9 

. m. 

Take Germantown car on 13th Street,’ for 

Rittenhouse Street, Germantown. 





*,* Burlington First-day School Union will 
be held at Old Springfield, N. J., Sixth month 
9, at 10 o'clock, a. m. All are cordially 
invited. Carriages will meet the train arriving 
at Columbus at 8.30 a. m. 

DaNIEL WILLETs, 
ANNIE R. WALN, \ Clerks. 

*,*A Circular Meeting, under the care of a 
Committee of Concord Quarterly Meeting, will 
be held at Middletown, Delaware county, Pa., 
on First-day, Sixth month 3, 1900, at 3 0 clock. | 

Mary P. Harvey. 

*,* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Com- 
mittee to visit the smaller branches, as way may 
open, has made appointments, as follows : 
SixTH MONTH: 

3. 10.30a. m., Frankford. 





17. 10.30 a. m., Green St. 
17. 3-30p. m., Fair Hill. 
24. 10.30a. m., Reading. 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, Clerk. 

*,* Merion Meeting (near Philadelphia,) con 
venes on First-day, at 10.30 a. m., and the 
First-day School about 11 30 a. m. Friends 
and others coming from Philadelphia by trains 
leaving at 9.15 and 9.45 a. m., are met by con- 
veyance (without charge) at Narberth station, 
(Penna. R. R.) 


| 
| 
| 


CANDIDLY, the only genuine good In- 
dian is the Indian without any pine land. 
—[Puck.] 


Ir is worth noting that the exact phrase 


cult poseetion whatever. 


intellect will no’ let him associate with | 
men of his ain birth, and his pride of 
birth will no’ let him associate with men 
of his ain intellect.”’ 





(so often misquoted) about the late Duke | 
of Argyll’s position as a scholar, is now | 
recorded as the speech of a Scotch inn- | 
keeper: ‘‘His grace is ina verra deefi- | 
His pride of | 








THE phylloxera destroyed 450,000 acres 
of vineyards in Spain in 1899. Vines in 
Spain or France are not worth cultivating 
unless they are grafted with the American 
vine, which renders them proof against 
the insect. 


THE University of Illinois has received 
rom the estate of A. B. Bolton what is 
said to be the largest and most complete 
private entomological collection in the 
world. It is valued at $50,000. 


THE timber supply of Georgia has been 
estimated by lumbermen of that State as 
sufficient to last only nine years at the 
present rate of sawing, 2,600,000 feet 
daily. 


To Repair 
Broken Arti- 
cles use 


Major's 
= (ement 


Remember 
MAJOR'S 
RUBBER 
CEMENT, 


MAJOR'S 
LEATHER 
CEMENT. 






Ellwood Heacock, 


UNDERTAKER 
and EMBALMER 


ESTABLISHED 1860. 
TELEPHONE 5807. 


1313 Vine Street, Philad’a. 


Calls outside of city answered promptly. 








CITIES IN 1809. 
| roLp him [the Czar of Russia] that I 
had been in Russia formerly, and had 
passed a winter at St. Petersburg during 
the reign of the Empress Catherine ; that 


| had then admired the city as the most 
magnificent I had ever seen, but that I 
scarcely knew it again now ; that the two 
principal cities in population of my coun- 
try were New York and Philadelphia, the 
latter of which had been founded by the 
celebrated Quaker Penn, of whom his 
Majesty had certainly heard; that the 
inhabitants in each of these two cities 
were now about one hundred thousand ; 
that they were both elegant cities, with 
handsome buildings, three and four 
stories high for the most part, and form- 
ing handsome and convenient dwelling 
houses suitable to the citizens of a republic, 
but which in point of splendor and mag- 
nificence could not vie with the buildings 
of Petersburg, which to the eye of a 
stranger appeared like a city of princes. 

He said that was nothing—that a repub- 
lican government whose principles were 
just and wise was as respectable as any 
other. 

I said, Assuredly ; but in regard to the 
buildings, no person would know better 
than his Majesty that Petersburg was the 
most magnificent city of Europe, or of the 
world.—[Diary of John Quincy Adams, 
1809..] 


AT a recent examination of the Mal- 
vern, Pa., public schools, the question 
was: ‘‘ How should we take care of our 
ears?’’ One little girl gained a mark of 
100 by the following answer: ‘‘ Do not 
pick the ears with hairpins, do not allow 
damp hair to hang over the ears, and last, 
avoid sitting where profane language is 
being indulged in.”’ 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


|g. F. BALDERSTON’S SON, 


Wall Papers and 
Decorations. 


Window Shades [ade to Order. 
902 SPRING GARDEN ST., PHILAD’A. 


Carpetings, Linoleum, 


| Benjamin Green, 
33 N. Second St., Philad’a. 


WALL PAPER of 


Attractive Styles 
Popular Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Ps 


Disarmament of Nations; or, 


Mankind One Body. 


By George Dana Boardman, D.D., LL.D. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


FOURTH EDITION. 


A vigorous and earnest presentation. 
Fact and argument. 
Very suitable for the year 1900. 


Paper cover. 27 pages. 5 cents single copy, 
including postage. $1.00 for 25 copies. 


HOWARD M. JENKINS, Publisher, 
N. W. Cor. 15th and Cherry Sts., Philadelphia. 
Please mention FRIENDS’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER, when answering Adver- 
tisements in it. This is of value to 
us and to the advertisers. 
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MONEY IN PRIZE 


To the Person who can form the GREATEST. 
NUMBER OF WORDS from the letters in 
the word 


L-E-A-T-H-E-R-I-N-E 


: 





we will give $10; to the one who forms the next largest number, we will give $5 ; to 
the one who forms the next largest number, we will give $3 ; and to each one of those 
forming the next largest number, $1 will be given—until $25 in all shall have been 
distributed. This contest is open to everyone— men, women, and children. A great 
number of words can be made from Leatherine, thus: hat, lather, leather, eat, tar, 
étc., etc. In forming a word it should be remembered that no letter may be used 
more times than it appears in Leatherine, and proper names must be excluded. 

The only condition to this contest is that everyone who competes shall purchase a 
bottle of Leatherine from their grocer or shoe dealer, and when sending the list of 
words, shall give the name of the dealer where the Leatherine was purchased. //. 
however, your dealer does not keep it, send us Ais mame with your list of words, and 
enclose 25 cents for a package of Leatherine. Let everyone send their list promptly. 
The offer will not close until August Ist, du¢ in case two persons should send in the 
same number of words, the one whose list is received first will be given preference in 
awarding the prizes. 


Leatherine is well worth buying without any hope of a prize. Itis a dressing for 
rendering shoes absolutely waterproof, and is a perfect substitute for overshoes. 1T 1S 
ENDORSED BY THE ENTIRE POLICE DEPARTMENT OF PHILADELPHIA, AND IS RE- 
COMMENDED BY EVERYONE WHO USES IT. It will not injure the finest leather, but 
will make it soft and comfortable, and twice as durable. It removes the horror of 
new shoes, making the leather pliable and easily adjusted to the feet. Address 


THE «‘ IMPERIAL LEATHER PRESERVER’”’ MFG. CO. 
212 S. Third Street, Philadelphia. 
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NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION, AT CHARLESTON, S. C. 


Round-trip tickets to Charleston, S. C., via 
the Southern Railway, account of the Annual 
Meeting of the National Educational Associa- 
tion will be sold on July 5, 6, 7, and 8, good 
to return until September I, at rate of one first- 
class fare plus two dollars membership fee. 
Stop-overs will be allowed, both going and 
returning, on all tickets reading via the Southern 
Railway. 

The route of the Southern Railway passes 
through the historic battle-grounds of Virginia 
and the Carolinas, and affords excellent facil- 
ities for reaching Charleston and seeing en 
route the agricultural and manufacturing indus- 
tries, as well as the principal commercial cities 
and resorts of the South. 

Chas. L. Hopkins, District Passenger Agent, 
Southern Railway, 828 Chestnut St., Philadel- 
phia, will be pleased to furnish all information 
desired. 








Cotton Dress Goods 


Notwithstanding the heavy selling, 
this stock is kept full and complete ; and 
there are many special values, like the 
following, that are worthy of every 
buyer’s attention : 


Silk Stripe Cotton Crepon 
—the 35 cent quality, soft and crepy, 
and will retain the crepe effect ; in pink, 
baby blue, lavender, tan, old blue, light 
green, butter color, etc. This lot at 


20 cents a yard 
Windemere Dimity, Violet Lawns 
and ‘Twentieth Century Lawns—we 
are showing thousands of yards of these 
choice cottons in exquisitely colored 
blossoms, sprays, vines and floriated 

effects, light and dark shades— 


8 cents a yard 


Lyons Batiste—of fine, firm finish, 
in a choice range of designs and color- 
ings in light and dark effects. 

Kohinoor Cloth—a batiste finish ; 
very dainty colorings in stripes and fig- 
ures ; an exceedingly desirable fabric— 


both at toc. a yard 


Dotted Swiss Mull—in solid colors, 
including all the new shades and all 
sorts of fizures, stripes and scroll effects. 

Sligo Dimity and Cluster Stripe 
Dimity—a bright showing of these new 
dimities ; always reliable and ever in 
demand, and the printings are wonder 
fully like the Irish goods. 

Avon Cords—one of the new weaves; 
a sheer fabric with woven cords which 
makes the fabric firmer— 


these at 12%c. a yard 
Samples sent upon request. 


Mail orders receive prompt and accurate 
attention. Address orders ‘‘ Department 
.. ” 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


iv 


J.T. JACKSON & CO., 
Real Estate Brokers, 


No. 711 WALNUT ST., PHILA. 


® 
Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., etc. 


PETER WRIGHT «SONS 


305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILAD’A. 


LETTERS OF CREDIT for Travelers. 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold, 


The purchase and sale of Prime Investment Securities 
a Specialty. 


came negotiated on Real Estate. Interest allowed on 


Thomas Ellwood King & Co, 


Manufacturers of Reliable Harness, 
Riding Saddles, and Horse Clothing. 
Trunks Repaired. 
Jobbing in general. 


333 LONCOSIer Avenue, 3510 Roce Street. 


Branch Office 5049 Lancaster Ave. 


WILLIAM B. RAYBOLD, 


FUSE C CVT T STC eTTyY 
Paper Hanging 4 

> Frescoing and « 
Decorating { 


dass enneneeseneneneeed 


724 Buttonwood St, Philad’a.- 


Established 1874. "Phone 1-43-95-D. 


R. G. ALFORD, 
Hardware, Tools, and Cutlery, 
House Furnishing Goods, 
S. W. cor. 22d and Caliowhill Sts. 


Bicycles, Fishing Tackle, Varnishes, Paint. 


Te.ernone ConngCTIONS. 


Basten the Summer 
RPP AMA AIIM ALI INP EIN AI 
BUSINESS [MEN 


and others whose houses are closed will find a 
comfortable home at 


Y.F.A Building, 


140 North Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia. 


Dinner, 12 to 2 p. m., 25 cents. 
Breakfast 7 to 8.30 a. m. 
Supper 6 to 7 p. m. 


ROOMS 
50 cents per night. $3 and $4 per week 


Address, ELIZA H. WORRELL, Clerk. 


Public Telephone No. 36-68. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. ~ 
CONSHOHOCKEN Special attention given to serv- 
DAIRIES. ing families. Office 603 North 
Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Penna 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 





F. GUTEKUNST, 
FINE ART IN PHOTOGRAPHY 


712 Arch St., Philad’a, Pa. 


Branch, 1700 N. Bread St. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


GIRARD TRUST COMPANY 


Cor. Broad and Chestnut Sts. 
Capital $2, 000. O00." Chartered 1836 Surplus, $5,000,000. 
ACTs AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUS- ACTs AS TRUSTEE OF CORPORATION MorRT- 
TEE, ASSIGNEE, AND RECEIVER. GAGES. 
FINANCIAL AGENT FOR INDIVIDUALS OR DEPOSITARY UNDER PLANS OF REORGAN- 
CORPORATIONS, IZATION. 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON INDIVIDUAL AND REGISTRAR AND TRANSFER AGENT. 
CORPORATION ACCOUNTS. ASSUMES ENTIRE CHARGE OF REAL ESTATE. 
SAFES TO RENT IN BURGLAR-PROOF VAULTS. 


E. B- MORRIS, President. 


The Provident Life ana Trust Company of Philadelphia 
409 Chestnut Street. Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 


Insures Lives, Grants Annuities, Receives Money on Deposit, Acts as Executor, Administrator, 
Guardian, Trustee, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Etc. 
All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY; Vice President, T. WISTAR yd Vice President and Actuary, 
ASA S. WING; Manager of Insurance Dep HBROOKE; Trust Officer, J. RO 


artment, PH A 
ERTS FOULKE; pt Vi aR isi BAR RON Te TOWNSEND, Assistant Avery, YAVID 
G. ALSOP; Treasurer, SAMUEL TROTH ; Secretary, C. WALTER BORTON 


' Stor Where to Locate? 


WHY, IN THE TERRITORY 
TRAVERSED BY THE... 


Louisville 
and Nashville 
Railroad, 


the Great Central Southern Trunkline, 
oo IN... 


KENTUCKY, TENNESSEE, | 
ALABAMA, 
MISSISSIPPI, FLORIDA, 


WHERE 


Because of the low rates 
O KLAHOMA. of interest and scarcity of 
desirable local mortgages, inquiry is beginning 
for WESTERN SECURITIES. Those negotiated by 
H. H. Hogan, of Guthrie, Ok., appear to be well 
secured on improved lands in a substantially de- 
veloped section, where values have been main- 
tained. For information address, 


AC FORSYTHE. 
503 Provident Building, Philad’a, Pa 





AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


Dealer in Choice Lehigh Coal. 
1827 North 10th Street, Philadelphia. 


PHILADELPHIA & READING RAILWAY. 


ANTHRACITE COAL. NO SMOKE, 
NO CINDERS. DOUBLE TRACKED. 
HEAVY STEEL RAILS. STONE 
BALLASTED. 


Royal Blue Line to New York. : 
SWIFTEST AND SAFEST TRAINS | Farmers, Fruit Growers, 


Stock Raisers, Manufacturers, 
Investors, Speculators, 
and Money Lenders 


IN THE WORLD. 


Scenic Reading Route to 


READING, HARRISBURG, GETTYS |! will find the greatest chances in the United 


BURG, CHAMBERSBURG, SHAMO | ‘tes to make ‘* big money ’’ by reason of the 
abundance and cheapness of 
KIN, WILLIAMSPORT, AND POINTS 
LAND AND FARMS, 


IN INTERIOR PENNSYLVANIA. TIMBER AND STONE, 


IRON AND COAL 
LABOR—EVERYTHING ! 


Royal Reading Route to 


ATLANTIC CITY. CLEANLINESS 
AND COMFORT.. SAFETY AND 


Free sites, financial assistance, and freedom 
from taxation, for the manufacturer. 

Land and farms at $1.00 per acre and up- 
wards and 500,000 acres in West Florida that 
can be taken gratis under U S. Homestead laws. 

STOCKRAISING IN THE GuiF Coast Dis- 
TRICT WILL MAKE ENORMOUS PROFITS. 

Half fare excursions the first and third Tues- 
days of each month. 

Let us know what yor. want, and we will tell 
you where and.’ *t it—but don’t delay, 

rapidly. 
we ps, and all information free. 
. R. J. WEMYSS, 
™ General aieiees and Industrial Agent, 
ISVILLE, KY. 





Please mention Frienps’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER, when answering Advertise- 
ments in tt. This is of value to us 
and to the advertisers. 
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